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The World Over 


ation in Europe—the picture, 
for example, on the front pages 
of most of our newspapers—suggests 
that the military and economic ad- 
vantage at this time rests entirely 
with the Nazis. Aside from her own 
100,000,000 people within ‘Greater 
Germany,” she holds captive almost 
another 100,000,000 in western Po- 
land, parts of Rumania, all of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and France; she has 
virtual control of Sweden and, with 
the added threat exercised by Italy, 
she also holds Yugoslavia in slavery. 
Hungary, of course, has long since 
abandoned any pretense to independ- 
ence. These captive populations are 
usually said to be living under con- 
ditions that are tantamount to total 
enslavement. 
Again, a superficial view of the 
picture suggests that for all the 


A CURSORY view of the situ- 


heroism of Britain’s pilots, for all the 
seemingly incredible toughness of the 
British civilian population, bombed 
night and day, England in essence is 
fighting a defensive action. Wars are 
not won by defensive strategy, it is 
sometimes argued with undoubted 
logic, and neither are they won by 
large-scale military evacuations, as 
Winston Churchill candidly admitted 
to Parliament. One hears the ob- 
servation also, on the air and in print 
from apparently well-qualified au- 
thorities, that spectacular as are the 
R.A.F. raids far into the interior of 
Germany, these are mere reprisal 
actions by which Britain is certainly 
not going to win this war of gigantic 
dimensions. 

Yet, the picture need not appear so 
dark, and in point of fact it isn’t. 
Demaree Bess, one of the most per- 
ceptive American correspondents in 
Europe, recently stressed the fact 
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that, in effect, Hitler today is trying 
to keep under control a wild animal 
circus, and that this effort is costing 
the Nazis a great deal, economically, 
industrially and militarily. Reports 
accumulate from Swiss sources that 
sabotage is rife in Czechoslovakia. 
The studied omission of all news from 
German-occupied Poland certainly 
suggests powerfully that events dis- 
comfiting to the Poles’ new masters 
are occurring in that unhappy land. 
At the other end of Europe, in 
France, it is known that resistance 
against the Germans is stiffening both 
in occupied and unoccupied areas of 
that country. In the-Netherlands, the 
resistance of a considerable fraction 
of the Dutch people has been open 
and prolonged, and word of desper- 
ate disciplinary action of the German 
authorities has several times reached 
outside ears. According to the Econ- 
omist of London, which even in war 
time is not given to a rosy view of the 
present situation, Belgian workers 
have flooded several coal mines and 
committed other “outrages’’ against 
the German occupation officials. Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, the leader of 
the forces abroad of Free France, 
seems to be as strong in the Belgian 
Congo, whence he broadcast in No- 
vember, as he is in French Equator- 
ial Africa, in which the important port 
of Libreville capitulated to his forces 
last month. Generalissimo Maxime 
Weygand, who had been dispatched 
to North Africa in October to sup- 
press a spreading anti-Vichy move- 
ment, is now reported showing signs 
of revolt against the Pétain régime’s 
decision to ‘‘collaborate loyally” with 
the Reich, and to have disobeyed an 
order to return posthaste to Vichy. It 
is not inconceivable that Weygand 
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and de Gaulle may join forces. If 
this union takes place, the effect upon 
the population of occupied and un- 
occupied France would be electric. 
If both areas are not already con- 
vinced of it, that move should finally 
persuade Frenchmen that their only 
hope of deliverance lies in a British 
victory, and that it is imperative they 
do nothing to make Britain’s enor- 
mous task more difficult. 


URNING to Italy, it is, of 

course, too early to say that the 
country is destined to suffer complete 
defeat. But defeat is something to 
which the modern Italian soldier is 
not unaccustomed. It was plain 
enough in mid-November that the 
Duce had, astonishingly enough, lost 
the initiative, and that a pathetically 
under-equipped Greek army was able 
to hold the Italians off and to inflict 
great destruction among the Fascisti, 
more columns of which, correspond- 
ents report, are retreating in panic, 
abandoning stores of ammunition as 
wel as rifles, grenades, machine guns, 
tanks and pieces of artillery. And the 
R.A.F. has irreparably crippled II 
Duce’s fleet. 

This may not prove catastrophic 
for the Italians, but what could it 
signify? Two things, in our view: 
one, that reports by Vincent Sheean, 
Betty Wason and others that Italian 
civilians and the military had no taste 
for intervention, and particularly for 
a Greek adventure, are unquestion- 
ably accurate; and two, that Hitler 
may be forced into expensive and time- 
consuming operations to rescue his 
Axis-partner from the morass in 
which he has been floundering on the 
far side of the Adriatic and in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Thus, difficult as the position of 
Britain is, it no longer seems desper- 
ate when the picture is regarded as a 
whole. There is some relief, some 
rift in the darkness. The Germans 
did not succeed at invasion of the 
British Isles, in parts of Europe they 
are necessarily preoccupied with sup- 
pressing revolutionary sentiment and 
activities that are not diminishing, 
France is showing encouraging signs 
of emerging from her defeatism, the 
Greeks have been able to deal the 
Italians a succession of stunning 
blows, and in the United States senti- 
ment is certainly for greater, not less, 
aid to England which is hereafter to 
receive at least half of our defense 
output. Not to be over sanguine, 
Britain’s position today appears ap- 
preciably less insecure than two 
months ago. 


Axis Miinchausens 


N seizing upon novel interpreta- 

tions of events, in magnificent dis- 
regard of tiresome or inconvenient 
facts, the Nazis and the Fascists have 
no peers. In October, The Living 
Age published in translation an ar- 
ticle from J! Popolo d'Italia, which 
argued that the little that was virtuous 
in Anglo-Saxon civilization derived 
from the Romans. More recently, 
elaborating on this novel line of rea- 
soning, the Italian press attributed the 
British success in withstanding the 
Nazi air attacks to the remnants of 
valor and hardihood that that people 
still possess—because of the cor- 
puscles in their veins inherited from 
the Rome of 2,000 years ago; some- 
what long-lived corpuscles, it appears. 
In this very issue, readers with a 
longing for fairy-tales might look at 
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an article from the Schwarze Korps in 
which they will discover that the cur- 
rent war really ended sometime ago, 
and that current operations are no 
more than a sort of final mopping-up. 

But it remains for the Deutsche 
Diplomatische Korrespondenz, the 
organ of the Wilhelmstrasse, to at- 
tain a new high in the fabulous. In 
the view of this official organ, the 
result of the American Presidential 
election clearly meant the emergence 
of the United States as an authori- 
tarian state, now the fourth such 
régime in the world. For, argues this 
Nazi publication, Americans last No- 
vember 5 voted Mr. Roosevelt 
“powers scarcely less authoritarian” 
than those conferred on _ Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin. Perhaps one 
will next learn, by way of the Na- 
tional Sovialist press, that the United 
States declared war on Britain several 
months ago, that we are already in 
occupation of 10 Downing Street and 
Buckingham Palace, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt and his cabinet are playing 
soft-ball in the House of Commons. 


A Plague on Both— 


—_ French Chief of State, Mar- 
shal Pétain, has been the object 
of a deal of opprobrious comment 
throughout the world—even in the 
Reich to which he is subservient—but 
it must be said for him that in his 
latest decree he displays a consistency 
that is absolute. In early November, 
he abolished the famous or infamous 
(depending on your viewpoint) 
Comité des Forges, a consortium that 
by ownership of banks, insurance com- 
panies, chemical and coal firms (as 
well as the semi-ofhicial Le Temps of 
Paris) virtually controlled the entire 
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economy of France. The Comité has 
often been charged with total uncon- 
cern for the military defenses of the 
country, with blocking any disciplin- 
ary action aimed at Germany, because 
its members did not want to jeopard- 
ize profitable coal and iron contracts 
with the Nazis. The charge will hold 
water that in great degree the Comité 
facilitated the re-armament of Ger- 
many, and that some of its members 
were responsible, in part, for the 
French decision not to halt Hitler, 
in March 1936, when he began to re- 
militarize the Rhineland. 

The reason for this drastic move, 
the aged Marshal explained in a 
speech before taking action, was that 
“the trusts broke the mechanism of 
free competition” and that his new 
regime at Vichy would “break the 
forces of the trust and their power of 
corruption.” 

On the other hand, he explained, 
“international socialism exploited and 
degraded French labor.” Thus, 
matching his dissolution of the Comité 
des Forges, Marshal Pétain abolished 
the Conféderation Générale du Tra- 
vail, the nation’s principal labor union, 
which especially during the premier- 
ship of Léon Blum, the socialist 
leader, was charged with hamstring- 
ing the execution of defense contracts, 
mixing in politics and with general 
obstructionism. 

Thus, the old soldier who nego- 
tiated the French capitulation with the 
Nazis makes a clean sweep. He has 
been guilty in recent weeks of some 
egregious howlers—as, for example, 
his assertion in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that National Socialism had 
its origins in French social philosophy 
—but in this move at least he is consist- 
ent and he can try to start from scratch. 
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Myopia in Eire 
F ONE can understand the disin- 


clination of the Free State to per- 
mit the presence in Southern Ireland 
of British troops, it is more difficult 
to comprehend the shortsightedness of 
the leaders of Eire in refusing bases 
on the western coast to the British 
Admiralty. No one will maintain, 
on the basis of the historical record, 
that the activities of the British in 
Ireland have invariably been moti- 
vated by a disinterested paternalism. 
Yet the most elementary logic argues 
that as between Britain and Germany, 
Fire can have but one choice if she 
sincerely desires survival of her pres- 
ent independence. Furthermore, it 
may also be argued with reason that 
if she does not soon make the choice 
of intelligence and self-interest, she 
may not have the opportunity of mak- 
ing any decision. The Nazis’ U-boat 
campaign is accelerating; and in some 
weeks, recently, British freighter 
losses have exceeded those at the 
peak of the submarine warfare in the 
last war. Eire is by no means self- 
sufficient; she cannot survive, any 
more than can Northern Ireland, 
without her imports and re-imports 
from England. Recent days have dis- 
closed that once again the Germans 
are concentrating their U-boat and 
raider campaign in mid-Atlantic, and 
between 100 and 500 miles west of 
the Irish coast. The danger to Eire 
is even greater than the menace to 
Britain, for the latter at least has 
weapons to continue the war, and 
Southern Ireland has none—save the 


‘indomitable spirit of her people, un- 


fortunately no longer a highly effec- 
tive weapon in this era of mechaniza- 
tion. 
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As Mr. Churchill explained last 


month in the House of Commons, the 
British Navy needs bases closer than 
its own ports to the Atlantic areas 
where the Nazis are lying in wait for 
British convoys. 

Eire could not be in a more exposed 
and defenseless position. If Mr. De 
Valera does not soon persuade his 
people that the crassest self-interest, 
at this time, demands that the British 
Navy be given access to whatever 
Southern Ireland bases the Admiralty 
deems vital (primarily Queenstown, 
Berehaven and Loughswilly), the 
time may not be distant when the 
British may be forced to pre-empt 
them. For the future relations be- 
tween Southern Ireland and Britain, 
such an act of force would be calam- 
itous. It must be plain to leaders of 
Eire, if the cables are to be believed, 
that the British Government is ready 
to give Southern Ireland whatever 
guarantees it can—paper guarantees, 
that is true. Nevertheless, as between 
such guarantees, and the imminent 
threat of literal starvation and a Nazi 
invasion, horse sense would dictate 
Eire’s immediate offer of these bases 
to Britain. 


Note on Etiquette 
5 kw Nazi military command in 

Denmark has just issued a set 
of etiquette rules to be observed by 
the German troops when dealing with 
the enslaved Danes. This Emily Post 
primer for the Nazi army of occu- 
pation, recently published in the 
Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm, 
contains some interesting advice and 
some novel observations on the Dan- 
ish people. Thus, the Nazi soldier of 
occupation is told that “the Danes are 
proud,” a statement followed by the 
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billowing non sequitur that “they have 
no sense of military discipline or au- 
thority.” The Nazi trooper is ad- 
jured to “do little commanding, which 
only fills the Danes with repugnance,” 
a very sensible observation, if some- 
thing of an under-statement. Also, 


~“don’t talk politics, wittiness achieves 


better results.’” This may be true, but 
it must be difficult to confiscate a 
Dane’s dairy stock in a genuinely witty 
manner. But the final section in this 
etiquette manual tells what the Nazi 
must do should the Dane not think 
it excruciatingly droll to lose his crops 
of barley, wheat and potatoes. In that 
case, he must treat the disgruntled 
Dane—‘who with few exceptions has 
no understanding of the aims of Na- 
tional Socialism’”—with all ‘possible 
kindness, respect for his person, and 
also give him small presents.” 


Second-Guessing 
Aw number of French po- 

litical and literary figures are now 
hurrying into print, and giving post- 
mortem explanations of the collapse 
of France last June, and attributing 
responsibility and guilt here, there and 
elsewhere. Perhaps some of these 
will prove helpful to future historians 
dealing with that débacle—for ex- 
ample, André Maurois’ Tragedy in 
France—but few of them thus far 
make any pretense to objectivity and 
most are outright philippics, written 
in bitterness or despair or in stunned 
horror. 

And now we note, across the Chan- 
nel, that Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 
who is something of an international 
authority on military strategy, has 
written a letter of sharp criticism to 
the Manchester Guardian. Captain 
Hart, it will be remembered, a year 
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ago occupied a post of trust, and of 
great influence, with the then Secre- 
tary for War, Leslie Hore-Belisha. 
This expert’s chief complaint, ex-post- 
facto, is that Britain decided to guar- 
antee Poland and Rumania “without 
first securing the assistance of Russia 
—the maddest reversal of a policy of 
appeasement and retreat that could 
ever have been conceived. . . . In 
that state of wishful intoxication we 
have played repeatedly straight into 
Hitler’s hands.” Elsewhere in his 
letter, Captain Hart asserts that 
Britain should abandon her policy of 
a “waiting war, as a matter of practi- 
cal necessity” and heretofore should 
have pursued the tactics of an “‘offens- 
ive-defensive strategy.” That the 
Government did not, this expert ar- 
gues, was another manifestation of 
“muddled thinking” in high places. 

Well, in the press of terrible events, 
even a military expert, we suppose, 
cannot be consistent all of the time. 
But we think it worth recalling that 
for many years Captain Hart, former 
military expert of The Times, was 
one of the most eloquent advocates of 
a British war strategy of defense, and 
that he criticized with much acidity 
the World War campaigns in which 
hundreds of thousands of troops were 
slaughtered in a few days, if not 
hours. Captain Hart, like General 
Gamelin, wanted the Germans to hurl 
themselves futilely against the Magi- 
not Line and the Belgian and Dutch 
defenses, and he confidently believed 
that this they would do. 


AST March, The Living Age 
published an excerpt from Captain 
Hart’s latest book, The Defense of 
Britain. In fairness to the author, it 
should be said that this volume, based 
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on a trip of inspection of the French, 
Belgian and Netherlands defenses, 
was written before the outbreak of 
war. But it should also be noted that 
in the aforementioned letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, Captain Hart 
complains that France left the Bel- 
gian frontier without a Maginot 
Line, which no one will dispute. But 
in this excerpt from his book, which 
was a chapter dealing with the ““The 
Defense of the Left Flank,”’ this ex- 
pert had the following to say: 

“During a recent tour | had the 
opportunity of seeing something of 
the growth of the defenses along 
these [Belgian and Dutch] frontiers. 
. . . It was revealing to find how im- 
mensely strong by nature were the 
series of positions—the gorge of the 
Semois, the heights north of Sedan, 
and the Meuse. . . . More formidable 
still, as a barrier to sudden invasion, 
is the deep belt of prepared demolli- 
tions. While these defenses constitute 
a fortified bridgehead east of the 
Meuse, the maintenance of that river 
line north of Liége has received simi- 
lar attention. A few miles north of 
Visé, the new Albert Canal cuts 
through the cliffs of the left bank. 
. . . In itself a tremendous water ob- 
stacle, [the Albert Canal’s] resisting 
power is strengthened by a chain of 
casemates.”” 

And apropos of the Dutch de- 
fenses: ““The Dutch are in process of 
constructing a chain of pill-boxes 
along the German frontier. to cover 
the main roads of approach and the 
bridges across the Maas and the Ysel. 
They are permanently garrisoned by 
a frontier-covering force of twenty- 
five skeleton battalions . . . which 
could be easily reinforced within a 
few hours. The delaying power of 
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this force against a surprise inroad 
is multiplied by the arrangements 
which have been made to flood parts 
of the country and blow up bridges.” 

Such names today as Sedan, the 
Meuse, the Ysel and the Albert Canal 
only evoke tragic memories of the 
speed and relative ease with which 
the Nazi divisions a few months ago 
surmounted these obstacles, these 
“barriers to sudden invasion.” Cap- 
tain Hart, the foregoing suggests, is 
indulging himself in that dangerous 
sport, second-guess kibitzing. 


New Business 
A LESS grim side to the bombard- 


ment of London, and of other 
British cities, is the impetus given to 
presumed means of alleviating the 
boredom—and the fear and attacks 
of nerves—experienced by millions 
during the Nazi raids. A host of 
new enterprises have been launched, 
and advertisements for this or that 
antidote fill the newspapers of Lon- 
don, Birmingham and other urban tar- 
gets of the Nazi bombers. For ex- 
ample, one London firm promptly 
supplies “Books for the Shelter and 
the Blackout,” which must be a special 
class of escapist literature. Another 
advertisement reveals the intelligence 
that “in an emergency, the whole 
family can live on Horlicks, even if 
gas or electricity fail.” And “air- 
raid nursing mothers” are urged to 
get something called “Ostermilk.” 
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Furthermore, according to an “‘ad- 
vertiser’s announcement’’ in the 
Daily Herald, of London, down- 
heartedness in air-raid shelters can be 
instantly banished by someone else’s 
cocoa. If the Londoner wishes to 
avoid “sore throat from shelter sleep- 
ing,” he should have recourse to “T. 
C. P., one-third per bottle. From 
Chemists only.” 

Again, “Craven A”’ cigarettes “are 
jolly good” in moments of tension. If 
you have any sense, you will add 
“Bovril” to your raid rations. ‘“Mur- 
phy Wireless Sets” will “keep morale 
high.” Another avenue of keeping 
morale high is to wear “Barratt’s 
Shoes” because, so testifies a lady in 
another advertisement, “I don’t be- 
lieve it does the country any good to 
go about looking drab and dowdy. 

. . Let’s win this war smartly !”’ 

Finally, ““Pond’s Creams,” accord- 
ing to one Lady Cecilia Smiley, are 
the only thing to “keep my skin soft 
and smooth, although I’m out in all 
weathers now.” “Cadbury’s Bourn- 
Vita,” at its pre-war price, “will help 
you to doze off again, if there are 
raids.”” Then, there are special beds, 
cats, cushions, dog food, “air-raid un- 
derwear,” and a variety of medicants 
for air-raid ailments, including alco- 
holism. There are even “lingua- 
phone” machines for the acquisition of 
“modern Hebrew, Iranian and Ger- 
man,” described as ‘‘an ideal occupa- 
tion for the long black-out evenings.” 
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A noted British writer says the Lon- 
don bombardment has been futile 


Hitler Loses 
Round One 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Times, London Independent Conservative Daily 


HE enemy has concentrated his 

attack on London. Why has he 

done this? The obvious answer 
would seem to be: “Because his object 
is the defeat of this country and Lon- 
don is its capital.” But the answer 
is not so simple. 

It is an elementary’ principle in 
strategy that one’s object must be the 
destruction of the enemy’s organized 
armed forces, or, at the least, the re- 
duction of them to such inferiority 
that a decision is bound to go in one’s 
own favor. The organized armed 
force of this country consists in three 
elements which are, in the order of 
their importance, the Navy, the Air 
Force and the armed land forces. 
London is not principally involved in 
any one of these three. Why then the 
attack on London? 

The reason of the present concen- 
trated assault by air upon London is 
that the enemy proposes to throw the 
life of this country into confusion be- 
fore he proceeds to a final attack, 
whether this final attack take the form 


of attempted invasion or of achieving 
mastery of the air—which mastery 
would, in the long run, give him near- 
ly all the advantages he could obtain 
from invasion and occupation. It is the 
enemy’s conviction that if he can 
achieve the full confusion and dis- 
array of London he will have achieved 
the same results for the whole coun- 
try. 
Why does he think this—seeing 
that London is only the capital, and 
not the armed strength of the coun- 
try? His conviction is based upon the 
peculiar situation of London political- 
ly and geographically, and of these 
two the political situation is far the 
most important. 

Geographically London is the clear- 
ing house of many, but not all our 
communications. The great railways 
converge upon London and diverge 
from it. The main roads do the same. 
The crossing of the Thames from that 
unknown prehistoric date when it de- 
pended on a ford at low tide (where 
now the Horseferry Road marks the 





track and to which the Watling Street 
pointed from the Straits of Dover 
and Canterbury) has been the main 
nodal point of the most important 
area in Britain: the fertile Midlands 
and South, and the approach from 
the Continent. 

The London area is still in our own 
day, enormously extended though it 
is, the main clearing house of our 
communications. Interrupt the com- 
munications of the London area and 
you interrupt most of the main com- 
munications of the country. Further, 
the prolonged Thames Estuary and 
the line of the river above it are, even 
under modern conditions, the chief 
transverse obstacle to all communica- 
tion south of the Midlands. Sooner 
or later mere geographical conditions 
make London a necessary target for 
invasion. 

But the political considerations are 
much more important today than the 
geographical. The most important of 
these is numerical. London, far more 
than any other capital, presents a nu- 
cleus of population so large in pro- 
portion to the whole state that its in- 
fluence is decisive. The amount of the 
total London population is debatable, 
for there are no exact boundaries. But 
if we call it, all told, with its suburban 
zone and tentacles, eight millions, that 
is no excessive estimate. There are 
certainly eight million souls counting 
as the urban population of that enor- 
mous gathering. Now if you compare 
this with any other capital of any 
other first-class power in the world, 
you will find it to be on a unique scale. 
Even New York and its appendages 
are not in the same proportion to the 
United States. Paris is not in the same 
proportion to the population of 
France. Berlin may be called anything 
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between 4 and 5 per cent (it is cer- 
tainly not 6 per cent) of the Reich 
which it administers. London holds at 
least 14 per cent and probably nearer 
16 per cent of the population of the 
island. 


Gree. more important is the social 
value of London—the weight 
London carries in the direction of 
opinion and, what is equally impor- 
tant, in the general mass of opinion. 
It used to be said that Paris was 
France. It is much more true that Lon- 
don is Great Britain. Public informa- 
tion derives from and is concentrated 
upon, London. There is not in theory 
the same centralization of political 
power in the capital as there is in most 
continental countries, but we all know 
that, in reality, London is the reser- 
voir which receives all influence 
whether of wealth or of office and 
whence all influence flows. 

London has for centuries been not 
only the main port, but overwhelm- 
ingly the largest port of the island: 
which island lives by commerce. To- 
day London is the main port of entry 
for a form of goods more vital now 
than any other, food. Even more im- 
portant than being the main gateway 
through which our sustenance passes, 
it is the main market wherein the ex- 
change of that sustenance is decided. 
In other countries, where agriculture 
plays a larger part, the urban areas 
are usually the masters, but here they 
are everything; and there is no urban 
area amid all our dense mass of town- 
land comparable to London. The en- 
emy, in concentrating upon London, in 
attempting to throw London into dis- 
array, is certainly aiming at the heart. 

But to aim is not to attain; and the 
effect he has so far achieved is not 
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comparable to the magnitude of his 
intention. He has destroyed buildings, 
but not upon a scale which interrupts 
the general life of London. He has 
not come within any appreciable dis- 
tance of his ultimate goal, even in this 
limited field. As to the price he has 
paid for this second effort at victory we 
cannot judge that until the present ac- 
tion is completed. But it is already an 
exceedingly high price. His first effort 
at a final decision was the air battle 
of August and ended on August 18, 
with his defeat. 

It is because the results of that 
battle disappointed him that he now 
turns to another scheme. His first plan 
was to establish mastery in the air by 
his superiority in numbers and to do 
so in one major charge. That charge 





was broken; and meanwhile there has 
been further preparation and further 
increase in what must become, short 
of a very proximate decision, the 
manifest superiority of this country 
in air power and, with that superior- 
ity, a decision at last against our 
enemies. 


Bea effort against London still 
proceeds. It is too early as yet to 
define at all exactly the limits of its 
failure. But we note the steady stream 
of the enemy’s losses in trained pilots 
and crews and their very high propor- 
tion to the total possible number of 
such experts at his disposal. The 
whole world is noting this as well as 
we, and that is why its judgment of 
the struggle is changing. 


THE UNDERGROUND OPPOSITION 


Propaganda is a remarkable feature of anti-Nazi 
activity. Printers work secretly at night at opposi- 
tion leaflets. They go from hand to hand; they are 
placed in letter-boxes; they are found on the streets 


and in parks. 


During the interval of a recent performance held 
by the Nazis in Berlin’s biggest theater, the ‘Theater 
des Volkes,” while the audience was in the foyer, 
some thousands of copies of a pamphlet headed 
Adolf Hitler, Our Leader, were brought in and left 
on a table together with a poster announcing that 
they were obtainable free of charge. 

Those who had brought them in disappeared, and 
by the time it was found that the contents of the 
pamphlet were really anti-Nazi there were very few 


left for the officials to collect. 


An attempt to re- 


cover the missing copies met with little success. 
While strict black-out regulations were being ob- 

served in Germany and the occupied territories, new 

anti-Nazi slogans were found every morning on the 


walls in the large towns. 


—Reynolds News, London 

















Between the Axis and Soviet Russia, 


the nation may be driven from Europe 


Turkey Again 


in the Middle 


By CHARLES M. MEISTER 


closest and greatest friend 

gripped Turkey in mid-Novem- 
ber at a time when spectacular suc- 
cesses of two other friends, Greece in 
the snowy mountains and Great 
Britain in the blue waters of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, had thrust 
back the grasping claws of Italy’s 
land and naval forces. Behind the 
ominous silence regarding Turkey 
which characterized the communiqué 
issued in Berlin at the conclusion there 
of the visit of Soviet Commissar 
Molotov, leaders in Ankara saw the 
possibility of a German-Soviet agree- 
ment to take control of the Darda- 
nelles. 

Once more Russia appeared as a 
great bear whose arms could crush 
in embrace even when its claws were 
not in use. Each success of the 
British and the Greeks revived the 
slow-dying hope that the poorly or- 
ganized but massive strength of the 
Soviet Union might in the end be 
brought to the aid of the alliance 


H ccs: of her geographically 





promising continued independence ana 
territorial integrity to Turkey. But 
each sign of German-Russian collab- 
oration, however vague, made the sit- 
uation seem more bleak. 

Now for the first time the Turkish 
people face a definite possibility of be- 
ing driven literally and individually 
out of Europe. During the century 
when their then empire, decaying and 
being broken off bit by bit, was called 
“the sick man of Europe,” they were 
protected by a balanced rivalry of 
powers. When alliance with Germany 
brought them defeat in the first World 
War, they knew that proposals to am- 
putate their last remaining bit of ter- 
ritory in Europe referred only to po- 
litical control. But a Germany, vic- 
torious in the present war, would not 
hesitate to force the last Turk over 
into Anatolia. 

And if the occasion arose the So- 
viet Union might do the same. 

Explanation for the hesitant atti- 
tude adopted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment when Italy attacked Greece may 
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be found in this knowledge as much 
as in the reservation, concerning the 
attitude of Russia, which was 
Turkey’s escape-clause in its pact 
pledging assistance to Great Britain 
in a war involving the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. The Turksthemselves 
sent Greeks out of Asia Minor after 
the unofficial Turko-Greek war which 
followed the war of 1914-18. They 
have seen Germany recall its own 
racial elements from the Lower Tyrol 
and from the Baltic States. 

In Anatolia a realism based on a 
long and often bitter experience tends 
to curb any vainglory of emotional 
gestures, although swashbucklers may 
be found in the Turkish army, as 
elsewhere. The Italians, the Rus- 
sians, the Germans and the British 
have been involved in Turkish history 
in such peculiar ways as to suggest 
contradictory ideas to present-day 
Turks, but the main historical impli- 
cations are clear-cut. 

With straight faces and a sincerity 
founded on self-interest, the Turks in 
1939 accepted the British offer of a 
mutual-assistance agreement. Some of 
them remembered that their devotion 
to horses and the land had led British 
aristocrats to describe them as “the 
gentlemen of the Near East.’ Others 
did not fail to recall the way in which 
Thomas Carlyle’s “the unspeakable 
Turk”—a phrase coined in 1877— 
re-echoed throughout the British 
Empire. 

They were also very serious when 
they insisted that nothing should in- 
volve them in war with the Soviet 
Union. But behind the exceptionally 
friendly relations which have existed 
between Russia and Turkey for the 
past twenty years there remained the 
fact, never forgotten by an educated 
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Turk, that Russia saw the advantages 
of taking Constantinople a long time 
before Germany began to talk about 
the Berlin-Baghdad railway and the 
Drang nach Osten. The traditional 
Turkish greeting, “Salaam Aliakum” 
—‘“peace be with you’’—has never 
obscured a recognition of the need to 
keep one’s powder dry. 

Even before the war started Ger- 
many showed the importance it again 
attached to Turkey as a gateway to 
the oil of the Near East and a passage 
to the Suez Canal by sending Franz 
von Papen there as envoy. This 
master of intrigue found some per- 
sons of influence willing to listen to 
tales of glories to be recaptured. 

But in greater number were those 
who remembered similar dream ma- 
terial coming from the north in 1914. 
These were strengthened when Mos- 
cow signed its pact with Berlin. The 
entrance into the war of Italy, a coun- 
try which Turkey has always eyed 
with misgivings, was as conclusive as 
anything could be in the midst of a 
war the issue of which was still un- 
certain. 

Historically, the Turks arrived in 
Europe later than any other people, 
but they were established there well 
before America was discovered. Like 
Germany today, they once were cast 
in the réle of an almost invincible 
threat to civilization. They have been 
reduced to a harmless small nation. 
Thus they are better prepared than 
most peoples to look with a skeptical 
eye upon German dreams of perma- 
nent empire. They’ve been through 
all that. And they are not likely to 
be over-impressed by “secret weap- 
ons” and ultra-modern methods of 
warfare. The Turks met and over- 
came surprises of that sort long ago, 
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and they provided some of their own. 

Such incidents are a part of the cli- 
max of the story of Constantinople, 
which the Turks call Istanbul and 
which was Byzantium when the Em- 
peror Constantine, for strategic rea- 
sons, decided to make it a capital. 
This ancient city, possibly soon a 
target for bombers, has been besieged 
often, and has fallen twice. With 
one exception, its inhabitants were 
safe behind its walls until the Turks 
took it in 1453. 


B ipons exception is of current in- 
terest because it was brought 
about by a sort of German-Italian axis 
of the Franks and Venetians who led 
the Fourth Crusade. The Franks had 
the best fighters, but the Venetians 
got the most loot. St. Mark’s in 
Venice owes some of its stones as 
well as its style to Byzantium. 

Softened by 874 years of freedom 
from capture, Constantinople fell like 
a small democracy when the crusaders 
attacked it in 1204. Its government 
fled, the opulent capital was stripped 
of treasures, and for fifty-seven years 
a so-called Latin Empire held sway. 
When the Byzantine Empire was re- 
established, it looked to its defenses, 
and held out for just short of 250 
years more. 

The Turks, already arriving out of 
Central Asia, became the great danger 
to Constantinople and to Europe. So 
general was the alarm that Italians 
joined in the final, futile defense of 
the Byzantine capital. By 1359 the 
Turks ruled all Asia Minor, but Con- 
stantinople remained free for nearly 
100 years longer. 

As early as the tenth century, 
Byzantine chemists had developed 
their own secret weapon, “Greek 
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fire,” a means of hurling flames from 
tubes. This was used to good effect in 
early naval warfare against the 
Turks. But it was of no avail in the 
end. This was delayed for fifty years 
because the Turks, ready to attack 
Byzantium in 1402, were forced to 
abandon the plan when they were as- 
sailed from the rear by Tamerlane. 
When the final siege came, the By- 
zantine Greeks were no better pre- 
pared than were the Norwegians last 
spring. The Turks were just as thor- 
oughly prepared, and relatively just 
as advanced in methods, as were the 
Germans. 

But the Byzantine rulers were not 
taken by surprise. They had plenty 
of time to appeal in advance for the 
aid of Western civilization. They 
were sent 3,000 Italian soldiers, and 
that was all. Possibly this was partly 
due to the fact that High Admiral 
Notares had been quoted as saying 
that he would rather see “the turban 
of the Turk in the capital than the 
tiara of the Latin.” 

The aging seat of empire, which 
had resisted so much longer than 
Rome, was so weakened that only its 
splendid defensive position made it 
possible to withstand for fifty-three 
days. Following the long occupation 
by crusaders, its population of 1,000,- 
000 had been reduced to 60,000. 
Diminishing trade and the plague 
were blamed. 

Along with the 3,000 Italians there 
were only 5,000 Greek fighters to man 
the walls, a task which called for 24,- 
000 men. Outside, hungry for plun- 
der, were 150,000 Turkish soldiers 
with 50,000 camp followers, most of 
whom would be classed today as non- 
combatant soldiers. 


In addition, the Turks had supe- 
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rior weapons and a store of ingenuity. 
When their 300 to 500 attacking 
vessels were prevented from ap- 
proaching the besieged capital by 
water, they brought a sufficient num- 
ber overland around the barrier, con- 
structing a sort of railway for this 
purpose. 

In the first effective use of artillery 
ever made, the Turks in this siege 
brought forward the great-grand- 
mother of the “Big Bertha.” It was 
a bronze cannon 26 feet long and 88 
inches around at its largest part. It 
could hurl a stone ball weighing 
1,200 pounds. In addition, the 
Turks had brought up 200 smaller 
cannon. 


OTH the defenders and the critics 

of the decision to surrender and 
remain a prisoner, made last summer 
by King Leopold of the Belgians, 
could find an example to support their 
views in the conduct of the last Greek 
Emperor, Constantine XI Dragases 
Palaeologus. 

Advised early in the siege to go into 
exile, he replied: ‘What would the 
world say of me? Ask me to remain 
with you! I am ready to die with 
you.” 

When the Turks came pouring 
through a breach in the wall, the Em- 
peror cried: “The city is taken and 
I am still alive.” Then he rushed 
upon a group of invading soldiers, and 
was killed. 

Refugees from Byzantium spread 
through Europe, contributing to the 
revival of culture in the West, but the 
civilization which had centered in 
Constantinople was dead, and it 
could no more be brought to life 
again than could the body of 
Constantine XI. 
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Yet it was weirdly grafted on the 
culture of Russia, already much influ- 
enced in religion and architecture by 
Byzantine models. Sophia, a niece 
of Constantine, married Ivan III of 
Muscovy, and introduced in his court 
the customs of the Byzantine mon- 
archy. The Kremlin was built in Mos- 
cow in 1480 as an imitation of the 
destroyed Great Palace of Con- 
stantinople. 

If the Soviet leaders, either 
through agreement with Germany or 
in the confusion following a German 
defeat in the present war, should take 
Istanbul, they would be returning to 
the seat of the old religion and culture 
which twentieth century Russia re- 
nounced. They also would be carry- 
ing to achievement a dream which be- 
gan in 941, when Russians unsuccess- 
fully besieged Constantinople. 

After the Turks captured Byzanti- 
um and began their long threat to 
occupy Europe, the Russians first ap- 
peared prominently in the same role 
they have accepted in 1939-40, scav- 
engers after German armies. The 
Ottoman power was curbed first by 
Germany, under an Austrian Emper- 
or, and then by Italy, again repre- 
sented by Venice. Although a Spani- 
ard commanded the fleet which de- 
feated the Turkish forces in the Battle 
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of Lepanto, 1571, Venice was the 
prime mover in an alliance fostered 
by Pope Pius V, who gave ships and 
money to help the effort to curb Otto- 
man power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. But two years later Venice 
signed a separate peace, leaving Spain 
to fight on alone. 

Turkey revived somewhat, but was 
never again so strong at sea. In the 
same way, [Turkish land power, hurled 
back from before Vienna in 1529, 
never regained its former vigor, al- 
though a second Turkish siege of 
Vienna occurred in 1683. 

Under Peter the Great, Russia got 
its first slice of Turkey in 1695, when 
the Emperor Leopold of Austria was 
pressing back the Turks. Peter took 
Azov, a Black Sea port from which 
he hoped eventually to move on to 
Constantinople. Sixteen years later 
Turkey regained Azov by freeing a 
Russian army captured in a war pro- 
moted by King Charles XII of 
Sweden. 

By the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, Turkish in- 
ternal decay had become such that the 
Greek and other Christian subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire were able to re- 
volt with some hope of success. And 
that, of course, started a fascinating 
chain of events leading directly up to 
the present situation in the Balkans. 

The Holy Alliance, arranged by 
Russia to preserve the status quo ex- 
isting after the defeat of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon I, was 
broken up by the Greek revolt. The 
Austrian Chancellor, Metternich, 
could no longer get Britain to sup- 
port him in opposing any change. 

France, Russia and Great Britain 
asreed to assure Greek autonomy. 
They sent a joint fleet to the Bay of 
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Navarino, and wiped out the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet on October 20, 1827. 
This led to a war in which Russia, de- 
feating Turkey, secured partial inde- 
pendence for Serbia and Rumania as 
well as Greece. 

The next stage of the eternal 
struggle produced not only a change 
of partners but also a situation which 
may be duplicated at the end of the 
present war, possibly permitting 
Turkey to retain Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles whoever wins. Russia 
wished to divide the Ottoman Empire 
with Great Britain, taking Con- 
stantinople for herself. Because of 
his very weakness, Britain preferred 
to have the Sultan retain the city. 

Nevertheless, Tsar Nicholas I 
forced a war with Turkey. Great 
Britain, backing the Sultan, was joined 
by Napoleon III, who apparently en- 
tered the fray for fun. Thus the mid 
nineteenth century saw the Crimean 
War, certainly as curious as any ever 
fought. The Turks, whose interests 
were most at stake, fought not at all 
but won the peace. The French, whose 
interests were not involved, did most 
of the fighting. Nicholas, who started 
it all, died. His son, Alexander II, 
believed in appeasement. 

In 1877 Russia went to war against 
Turkey on behalf of Slav peoples in 
the Balkans. Getting an army to 
within sight of Constantinople, Russia 
prepared to dominate the Balkans by 
setting up a very large Bulgaria as a 
new country. This time supported by 
Austria, England once more rushed 
to the aid of the Sultan. At the Con- 
gress of Berlin, Russia was forced to 
modify its demands on Turkey. Bul- 
garia became a small country. The 
Balkans remained a tinder box. 

At the beginning of the present 
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century Russia, defeated in the East 
by Japan, found Austria, strongly 
backed by Germany, gaining domi- 
nant influence at Constantinople. She 
turned immediately to France and 
Great Britain. In view of the con- 
flicts aforementioned, this entente was 
as surprising as the Soviet pact with 
Germany in 1939. In one case as in 
the other, Russia’s unexpected action 
was soon to lead England and France 
into war with Germany. 

No sooner had Russia signed a new 
treaty with Great Britain than the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908 facili- 
tated German penetration of Turkey 
and made it convenient for Austria to 
annex Bosnia and Hertzegovina. Ser- 
bia wanted to fight Austria on this 
issue, but first France and England, 
then Russia, insisted on appeasement. 
With Turkey still in revolutionary fer- 
ment, Italy seized Tripoli (Libya) in 
1911-12. 

The Balkan wars and the first 
World War are too fresh in most 
minds to call for any recapitulation. 
It need only be emphasized that in 
1914 Russia backed Serbia and Ger- 
many supported Austria because of 
rivalry over Turkey and countries 
carved from Turkey. 


HESE historical facts, taken as 

a whole, throw considerable light 
on the position of Turkey when Italy 
invaded Greece a few weeks ago. The 
Soviet Union and Turkey were sup- 
posed to be friends. But this friend- 
ship had started at a time when the 
Moscow Government, while preach- 
ing world revolution, was stern in its 
condemnation of “imperialistic” grab- 
bing of territory. But in twelve 
months the Soviet Union, in the wake 
of Germany and more or less in agree- 





ment with Germany, had made grabs 
which would have delighted any Tsar. 

Turkey, refraining from going to 
the immediate aid of Greece against 
Italy, had ample reason to suppose 
that Russia, having revived its appe- 
tite for the bogs of Eastern Poland, 
must have remembered its 1,000-year- 
old hunger for Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. Turkey could have 
no doubt whatever of German and 
Italian ambitions to take everything 
not storm-lashed. 

Its interests, therefore, seemed to 
be nearer those of Great Britain than 
they had been when London and 
Ankara signed their mutual assistance 
pact in the summer of 1939, because 
that was before the new Russian im- 
perialism had been revealed. But 
Great Britain was in no position to 
undertake extensive operations in the 
Near East. If Turkey went to the 
aid of Greece, which in any case 
seemed to be giving a remarkable ac- 
count of itself, Germany almost cer- 
tainly and perhaps Russia also might 
move toward the Bosporus. 

Can there be much wonder that 
Turkey temporized? If the worst 
came, Turkish soldiers would be fight- 
ing on their own soil. There they are 
at their best, as Winston Churchill 
learned during the Gallipoli campaign 
in the war of 1914-18. 

But if involvement may be held off 
long enough, the war may end in gen- 
eral exhaustion, or a new balance of 
power might arise which would per- 
mit Turkey to retain Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, rather than 
risk an upset by trying to decide 
what other country should have it. 
In this respect, weakness has been 
Turkey’s strength more often than 
not. 


























An Englishman sees us as having a 


mercurial attitude toward world affairs 


The Rise and Fall 
of Isolationism 


By W. L. BuRN 


Nineteenth Century and After, London Independent Monthly 


in this country to note the existence 

of certain forces and opinions in 
the United States. It is much more 
dificult to gauge their intensity and to 
forecast their duration, for the his- 
tory of the country is littered with the 
monuments of movements, from 
Know-Nothingism to National Prohi- 
bition, which in their day seemed so 
vigorous as to be a permanent part of 
American life. We under-estimate, in 
fact, the extreme receptivity—which 
is almost the same thing as saying the 
changeableness—of the American 
mind. A few years ago we were in- 
clined to treat isolationism as the fad 
of a few benighted men in the Middle 
West. Just as a little dispute between 
old friends may be made up over a 
drink or a meal so, we thought, isola- 
tionism would vanish as soon as the 
drums of Anglo-American friendship 
and democracy were beaten. Only 
when the Americans, not content with 
holding their ideas, proceeded to em- 
body them in such legislation as the 


I T IS not a difficult thing for people 





Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act, 
did we begin to take them seriously. 
Then, flying to the other extreme, we 
began to take them rather too seri- 
ously. We assumed that isolationism 
was not only supported by a huge and 
compact majority, but possessed also a 
coherent philosophy which separated 
it sharply from every other foreign 
policy. Our public men told us that if 
we attempted propaganda in the 
United States we would do ourselves 
no good; would, on the contrary, do 
ourselves untold harm. By default we 
accorded to isolationism a status dif- 
ferent from that of other foreign polli- 
cies: it was not compounded of the 
usual elements of such policies; it was 
a moral idea springing clear and single 
from the American soul. 

The three main ideas in American 
foreign policy have been what we may 
call, for want of better terms, imper- 
ialism, isolationism and international- 
ism. Before we begin to use these 
terms we should notice that they are 
not mutually exclusive. An imperialist 
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can also be an isolationist. Lord Bea- 
verbrook’s ‘Empire Crusade” was a 
sort of imperialist isolationism. The 
movement which we are examining in 
this article might more properly be de- 
scribed as “non-imperialist isolation- 


ism.” Internationalism, again, may be. 


linked with imperialism, if it is co- 
operation with Britain against Ger- 
many. If it is co-operation with the 
Latin-American republics it may 
merge either into imperialism or into 
a grander form of isolationism. 

Still, the terms, overlapping though 
they are, will have to serve. The con- 
test between imperialism and anti-im- 
perialism is as old as the American 
nation. One is made synonymous with 
offensive, the other with defensive 
action. When President Hoover said 
in 1931: “The first necessity of our 
Government is the maintenance of a 
navy so efficient and strong that, in 
conjunction with our army, no enemy 
may ever invade our country. . . . Ours 
is a force of defense, not offense . . .,” 
he was giving expression to a platitude 
dear to the American mind. For had 
not Washington declared that ‘“Eu- 
rope has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation”? 

But, however much these reflections 
might appeal to the ordinary man 
(particularly if he did not live on the 
Atlantic seaboard), the course of 
American history showed that they 
did not appeal greatly to men in 
power. The Whigs had been tradi- 
tionally in favor of a “strong” for- 
eign policy and W. H. Seward had 
been a Whig before he became a Re- 
publican. He succeeded in acquiring 
Alaska but the Senate refused to ap- 
prove his plans for buying the Danish 
West Indies and acquiring a naval 
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base in Santo Domingo. The second 
of these plans was pressed by Presi 
dent Grant on a variety of grounds— 
strategic, geographical and economic 
—but without success. It was not until 
the late ’nineties that the flower of 
American imperialism reached its rich 
and sudden blooming. The issues be- 
tween the alternative foreign policies 
were explicitly stated. One Senator 
declared that nothing in the country’s 
past or in the necessities of the present 
called upon it “to step off this conti- 
nent in a career of colonial aggran- 
dizement.” Senator Lodge replied 
with the explicit declaration that with- 
out sea power no nation had ever been 
really great. He added that sea power 
meant, in the first place, an adequate 
naval force and, in the second, suit- 
able naval bases. From another side 
the same argument was reinforced. 
The country’s exports were coming to 
consist of a larger proportion of man- 
ufactured goods and a smaller propor- 
tion of natural products. But the dis- 
criminatory tariffs which were becom- 
ing popular in Europe threatened the 
American exporter. A speech by an 
Austro-Hungarian Minister in 1897 
hinted at a general agreement among 
certain European nations to limit 
American competition. Thus the 
United States was compelled, or felt 
compelled, to increase its interest in 
Latin America and the Far East. The 
Philippines were annexed, the prin- 
ciple of the Open Door was enun- 
ciated in respect of China. In Cuba 
the American Government retained 
the right to establish naval bases and 
to intervene by armed force in order 
to maintain the “independence” of the 
country or to “preserve” the Govern- 
ment. That right has been acted upon 
in Cuba by the landing on accasion of 
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American troops. In Panama, Haiti 
and Nicaragua there has been similar 
intervention to protect American in- 
terests. Such intervention was not acci- 
dental but a necessary outcome of the 
predominant American philosophy of 
the day. President Harding announced 
that the American Navy guarded the 
security of American citizens all the 
world over. President Coolidge form- 
ulated his views with all his superficial 
lucidity : 

Our Government has certain rights 
and duties toward our own citizens and 
their property wherever they may be 
located. The person and property of a 
citizen are part of the general domain 
of the nation, even when abroad... . The 
fundamental laws of justice are universal 
in their application. These rights go with 
the citizen. Wherever he goes the duties 
of our Government follow him. 

If it were necessary, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, was 
prepared to elaborate the theory with 
illustrations somewhat alien to Mr. 
Coolidge’s rhetoric: 

An American child crying on the banks 
of the Yangtze a thousand miles from 
that coast can summon the ships, of the 
American Navy up that river to Wefend 
it from unjust assault. Any nation fac- 
ing the sea can be called to account by 
Our navy. 

The dominant American philoso- 
phy of the day had no intention of 
using this force to support the League 
of Nations or impose the judgments 
of the World Court. The ends for 
which force could be used were to be 
purely American, to protect Ameri- 
can “rights” and “interests,” to guard 
trade routes, to secure the payment 
of debts, to keep open markets which 
might be closed by other forms of 
force. “Foreign policies,” as Charles 
Evans Hughes remarked, “are not 
built upon abstractions.” 
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The situation was like that of the 
participants in the three-sided duel 
described in Marryat’s novel. The 
isolationists and the internationalists, 
if they did not renounce war alto- 
gether, felt that the imperialists re- 
sorted to it far too readily. The 
internationalists and the imperialists 
deplored a policy which would reduce 
to a minimum the influence of Ameri- 
ca in foreign affairs. The isolationists 
joined the imperialists in regarding 
interests in non-American affairs as 
superfluous at best and dangerous at 
worst. But, although the duel was 
three-sided, the arms of the duellists 
were unequal. The internationalists 
found in Mr. Cordell Hull an expon- 
ent of doctrines which could trace 
their ancestry back beyond Woodrow 
Wilson to the pacifism and free-trade 
of mid-Victorian days. But the fail- 
ures of the League of Nations in re- 
gard to China, Abyssinia and Spain 
showed one limitation of this outlook: 
the fact that Mr. Hull, despite his 
hatred of tariffs, has barely been able 
to scratch the shining wall of the 
Hawley-Smoot Act, showed the other 
limitation. 

The main conflict, however, has 
been between the isolationists and the 
imperialists. The post-1929 depres- 
sion has had two effects. It has greatly 
reduced that volume of foreign trade 
which the imperialists sought to pro- 
tect; it has lessened the purchasing 
power of customers to whose ports 
the Navy was to secure the way. 
More important still, it has altered 
the whole basis of American thought. 
“Dollar diplomacy,” it is argued, had 
failed to enable the American people 
to build up a stable way of life. More 
than that, this accumulation of capital 
that must find its way abroad was 
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highly dangerous both to domestic 
well-being and to international peace. 
The exponents of this view (for 
which Charles Beard would prefer 
the word ‘“‘continentalists” to “‘isola- 
tionists”), in his own words, “‘Surren- 
dering shop-worn reliance upon im- 
perialist pressures, money lending and 
huckstering abroad . . . turned to the 
efficient, humanistic use of national re- 
sources and technical skills as a means 
of making a civilization on this con- 
tinent more just, more stable and 
more beautiful than anything yet 
realized.” 

As another writer, Herbert Agar, 
put it a few years ago in his What is 
America? : 

America’s new isolationism, based on 
the feeling that she has an exigent prob- 
lem on her hands in putting her own 
house to order, is even stronger than 
America’s old isolationism based on vul- 
gar pride. 

These domestic reasons for isola- 
tionism, this urgent desire to avoid 
foreign commitments in order to be 
able to refashion American life, have 
not been appreciated in this country. 
Isolationism is here regarded as al- 
most entirely the product of friction 
between different conceptions of for- 
eign relations. That is to overlook 
what is perhaps its most important 
source. But it was not, of course, 
the only source. There were many 
others, some very much in the nature 
of things, some almost accidental. 
America was subject to post-war dis- 
illusion, as Europe was. From the 
beginning of that period she was 
made to feel that her late entry into 
hostilities and the subsequent refusal 
of her Senate to enter the League of 
Nations had — quite unjustly — de- 
prived her of most of the gratitude 
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which the Allies ought to have ren- 
dered her. A little later came the 
cessation of payment of interest upon 
the war debts; later still the collapse 
of that system which American lives 
and American money had been spent 
to build up. Publicists depicted war 
as a hideous amalgam of horror and 
boredom, planned by chauvinists and 
directed by morons. ‘What Price 
Glory?” screamed the cinema lights; 
and farmers of the dust-bowl, starv- 
ing share-croppers, unemployed ar- 
tisans, who could scarcely find bread, 
saw very little attraction in glory. 
The image of the unknown soldier 
faded before the reality of the known 
ex-soldier, extorting a few precarious 
coins from theater queues with his, 
“Buddy, can you spare a dime?” The 
entry of the United States into the 
Spanish-American war provided Mr. 
Walter Millis with material for his 
sardonic review of The Martial 
Spirit. The causes of war — of all 
wars — seemed obvious. The bully, 
the fool, the fumbling politician, the 
newspaper proprietor avid for larger 
sales, each of these contributed his 
share. As the memoirs of statesmen, 
soldiers and sailors came pouring 
from the press, the simple Wilsonian 
pattern was hopelessly obliterated. 
The leaders of democracy were trans- 
formed into a set of confused and 
snarling old men, incoherent in 
thought, paltering in action, hvypo- 
crites gambling blindly with the lives 
of youth. 


ROUND one incident in par- 
ticular, isolationist sentiment 
crystallized rapidly. In April 1934, 
the Senate set up a committee to study 
the munitions industry. It was not 
the first of several very pertinent 
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recent inquiries. In 1931-32 a com- 
mittee had investigated the sale of 
foreign bonds and securities in the 
United States. From the evidence ob- 
tained it appeared that these sales 
were conducted with almost no regard 
to their economic significance either 
for the individual investor or for the 
nation as a whole. So far as the State 
Department and the Navy lent them- 
selves to affording opportunities for 
these transactions, so far as there was 
a ‘‘tie-up”’ between foreign policy and 
big business, the American public was 
encouraged to feel that only in a 
negative and passive foreign policy 
was there a minimum of danger. 

The findings of the Senate commit- 
tee, over which Senator Nye presided, 
were published during three years’ in- 
vestigations. They showed the inter- 
national character of the munitions 
industry, its willingness to sell even 
to potential enemies of the United 
States, its propaganda against arma- 
ment limitation, its close connection 
with officers of the fighting services. 
But the greatest “revelation” was con- 
cerned with the financing of Allied 
purchases in America during the war. 
It showed how such purchases came 
as a godsend to the not very prosper- 
ous America of 1914; how they were 
stimulated until. American prosperity 
had risen to a dizzy peak—and had 
come to be bound up with the for- 
tunes of the Allies; how the necessity 
of providing facilities for these pur- 
chases led to the floating of those 
immense loans on which interest had 
ceased. Had it also led to American 
participation in the war? When 
Americans read a conclusion of Wal- 
ter Page’s, dated March 6, 1917— 
“perhaps our going to war is the only 
way in which our present prominent 
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trade position can be maintained and 
a panic averted’’—they jumped to the 
belief that it had. The cry of the 
American child on the banks of the 
Yangtze had perhaps been less in- 
strumental as a source of foreign 
policy than the cry, nearer and clear- 
er, of the Wall Street banker. 

The result was that the American 
mind became a mass of suspicion. Ap- 
peals to assist the country’s foreign 
trade, to preserve the freedom of the 
seas, to assist the victims of totalitar- 
ian aggression, to save democracy— 
all these the American regarded as 
the more or less craftily designed 
snares to lure him from his safety. 
If the choice were directly offered— 
do you prefer neutrality or neutral 
rights ?—he replied that he preferred 
neutrality. No less an authority than 
Admiral Sims put the dilemma ex- 
plicitly in May 1935. “We cannot,” 
he said, “keep out of a war and at 
the same time enforce the freedom 
of the seas.” When it appeared that 
Admiral Sims was echoing the views 
of a large number, perhaps of a 
majority, of senior naval officers, it 
seemed clear that the British-Mahan 
school of naval thought was hope- 
lessly anachronistic. The neutrality 
legislation of 1935 was the next logi- 
cal step. 

Once set in motion, isolationism 
gathered force and recruits as it sped 
on. It drew pacifists from the ranks 
of the internationalists; its insistence 
on the necessity for domestic reform 
attracted a good many workmen and 
labor organizations; the women’s 
clubs, the peace societies, the innumer- 
able forms of liberalism, took up the 
movement with enthusiasm. Senator 
Nye became a national attraction with 
his lecture on “How I Exposed the 
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Munition Makers.’ Last summer the 
movement received an additional im- 
petus when the Republican opposi- 
tion and the anti-Roosevelt Demo- 
crats found that it could be turned 
into an attack on the President. 


EITHER the President nor Mr. 

Hull had welcomed the neutral- 
ity legislation of 1935; nor did they 
like the evidence provided by the 
Neutrality Act of 1936 that the tide 
was still setting in the same direction. 
In the war between Italy and Abys- 
sinia the President had thrown his 
moral influence into the scale against 
Italy. On the other hand, the appli- 
cation of the neutrality legislation to 
the Spanish Civil War, with its un- 
fortunate consequences to the Spanish 
Government, was a deliberate with- 
drawal from the policy of offering to 
the democracies what aid could be 
offered within the law. The law itself, 
however, was soon afterwards 
changed again by the Neutrality Act 
of 1937 which, by giving the executive 
a wide discretion in the goods of 
which the export to belligerents might 
be prohibited, added very markedly 
to his personal control of foreign 
policy. In the same year, war began 
between China and Japan. In this 
case the neutrality legislation was not 
applied. The policy of the adminis- 
tration shifted between encourage- 
ment to American citizens to with- 
draw from the Chinese entanglement, 
and intimations that it would continue 
to protect them if they remained. As 
regards the public mind, two things 
were clear. It was exceedingly diff- 
cult to make Americans neutral in 
thought, whatever you might make 
them in act; and it was impossible, 
without application of the Neutrality 
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Act, to prevent the shipping of war 
materials to belligerents who could 
pay for them. The Japanese orders, 
in particular, were useful to offset the 
recession into which business had once 
more fallen. 

In October 1937, the President 
delivered at Chicago his famous 
“quarantine” speech, in the course 
of which he pointed out that “the 
peace, the freedom and the security 
of 90 per cent of the population of 
the world were being jeopardized by 
the remaining 10 per cent.” The 
American reaction to the speech was 
generally unfavorable, but, in January 
1938, the President sent to Congress 
proposals for a great increase in 
armaments, particularly naval arma- 
ments, the basis of a large conscript 
army and the concentration in the 
executive of the materials for, and 
the adjuncts to, war. In the face of 
drastic criticism in the House and 
the Senate very little but the naval 
proposals finally reached the stage of 
legislation. 

The Navy Bill produced a curious 
alignment of opinion. Although the 
Democratic whip was cracked, there 
was less enthusiasm for the Bill 
among many of the President’s own 
followers than there was among the 
newspaper editors and columnists 
who, during this and the previous 
administration, had given the New 
Deal (and still more the New Deal- 
ers) the benefit of their unsparing 
criticism. Still, provision for a “‘super- 
super-navy”’ had been made; and even 
though it was obvious that such a 
navy would be larger than any likely 
to be necessary for ‘“‘defense,’’ Con- 
gress had accepted such a force. 

The Munich crisis naturally pro- 
duced a reaction in favor of isolation- 
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ism. American intervention in favor 
of democracy seemed fatuous if its 
professed friends in Europe were will- 
ing to do so little for it. But when 
it appeared that the ultimate crisis 
had only been postponed and that ap- 
peasement had been merely the cry of 
the ostrich, people in the United 
States began once more to question 
the intellectual and moral foundations 
of isolationism. Many writers, Carle- 
ton Beals chief among them, had been 
preaching the extent of totalitarian 
domination in South America; and the 
public was inclined to pass over decla- 
rations of the State Department di- 
rected there which, had they been ex- 
plicitly addressed to Europe, might 
have been criticized as interventionist. 

Isolationism was losing something 
of its appeal as a moral doctrine. It 
was less often presented as the only 
possible conclusion to be drawn from 
the geographical position of the 
United States. Rather, it was pre- 
sented as a laudable economy in lives 
and effort. An American army and 
navy were superfluous in the Euro- 
pean conflict; particularly in one 
which seemed to be moving at a 
snail’s pace, and in which compara- 
tively small forces, acting on the de- 
fensive, could destroy enormous num- 
bers of attackers. Polls of public 
opinion recorded a belief among 67 
per cent of those questioned that the 
Allies would win without American 
help. 

Nebulous doctrines such as ap- 
peasement and isolationism cannot 
easily be destroyed by argument, but 
they are fatally vulnerable to the 
shock of events — the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, or Belgium, or Hol- 
land. Though the “British-Mahan” 
school of thought had been attacked 


often enough, it did in sober fact lie 
at the bottom of American economic 
thinking. It was easy to make light 
of totalitarian penetration in Salvador 
or Guatemala so long as the combined 
navies could keep the seas. But what 
if the United States Navy was left 
alone with the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere to defend on both coasts ? 
It was easy to regard American life 
and institutions as safely insulated 
from Europe; but the events of 
March onwards showed the ferocious 
intensity of the German revolution as 
a military weapon and the paralyzing 
effects of fifth columnists. 


Yee save the capitulation 
of Britain is likely to avert 
American intervention in the war. As 
we have noted, the three doctrines of 
imperialism, isolationism and _inter- 
nationalism were not divided by any 
rigid limits. They were fluid, and 
public opinion could run through the 
whole gamut of them without funda- 
mental intellectual change. This cir- 
cumstance, from which isolationism 
derived much of its strength, is now a 
source of weakness to it. It is not 
within the scope of this article to pre- 
dict the form and date of interven- 
tion, or even to say whether it will 
come in time. The accident of elec- 
tion year is fearfully unfortunate for 
the British cause. As an American 
friend of the writer put it, the situa- 
tion of his country is like that of a 
man suffering from a duodenal ulcer 
which will demand an operation be- 
fore long, but momentarily more 
troubled by some small ailment such 
as a toothache. One thing, however, 
is certain: isolationism is now only 
one policy among others; it has ceased 
to be a sacred dogma. 





Tribute to 
the R. A. F. 





In Britain’s air force 1s seen a 


reflection of the nation’s character 


By HEcTOoR BOLITHO 


London Calling, Overseas Journal of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


ILLIONS of people did not 
M siscover the Royal Air Force 

until the war began. Air- 
dromes made the countryside ugly and 
aircraft were noisy intruders. All this 
changed last summer. With a flash of 
courage, the pilots of the Royal Air 
Force caught the imagination of the 
world and, almost every day since we 
heard Mr. Chamberlain say over the 
wireless, ‘““This country is at war with 
Germany,” there has been some story 
of combat in the air to quicken our 
blood and to strengthen our faith in 
victory. The total of our day’s hope is 
the total of enemy aircraft brought 
down by our pilots. 

To those of us who have been asso- 
ciated with the Service for many 
years, these achievements are not in 
the least surprising. To us, the Royal 
Air Force is not a new, young Service, 
suddenly plunged into glamour and 
fame because we happen to be at war. 
We see all this as the natural result 
of twenty-five years of building. The 
Royal Air Force already has tradi- 


tion, and sons of pilots who fought in 
the last war are taking their place in 
this . . . flying in the same squadrons. 
People must not think of the Service 
as a multitude of pilots. It is also a 
school for character. It was because 
of this character that I gave my faith 
to the Royal Air Force ten years ago. 
My first association with the Serv- 
ice was in Ma’an, in Trans-Jordan, a 
station set in the heart of the lonely 
desert. The country is well known to 
everybody who has read Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 1 lived in 
a white, fortress-like house, near to 
the Air Force Station. It was a stretch 
of country in which water was pre- 
cious, in which ice was more attractive 
than diamonds. There was no escape 
for the individual. He had to be at his 
best. This little colony of pilots, ar- 
mored car drivers, and ground staff, 
gave me my first key to the spirit 
which inspires the Royal Air Force. 
The key was given to me in two in- 
cidents. One morning, a pilot arrived 
in the mess after flying from Egypt. 











Some mechanical trouble had forced 


him to land, and while the fitters and 
riggers were working on his aircraft, 
he joined us in the mess for a gin and 
lime, our favorite tipple. Before he 
left to fly off again, I talked with him 
and remarked on his confidence in the 
work that was being done for him. I 
remember that he said, “But that is 
the wonderful thing about it. The ser- 
geant in charge probably doesn’t know 
who I am. But I have absolute trust. 
. .. | know that the job will be done 
well and that I can fly off . . . well, 
without any doubt.” 

Later that afternoon, I was wan- 
dering about the station and I met the 
sergeant who had been in charge of 
the work on the aircraft. Cautiously, 
to find out what he thought about it 
all, I told him what the officer had 
said. He answered me quickly. ‘Oh, 
but think of what we feel! He arrives 
here and really places his life in our 
hands. . . . It’s a sort of faith in us 

. one just has to do one’s best 
work.” 

I offer this story as a light on the 
relationship which exists between ofh- 
cers and men in the Royal Air Force 
—and I can say that after ten years’ 
experience of the Service, with disap- 
pointments, travels in other countries, 
diversions of a hundred kinds, I still 
believe in that first experience. I be- 
lieve that today, with 10 per cent of 
the personnel of the Service in the air 
and the other 90 per cent doing the 
less magnificent work on the ground, 
this faith between men working to- 
gether explains the imagination, cour- 
age and guts which have made it pos- 
sible for the Royal Air Force to write 
a story across the skies of England 
which will cast a spell over all who 
come after us. 
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During the next four months, | 


lived near to another Royal Air Force 


station, at Amman. No other span of 
my life has given me such lively mem- 
ories. I lived with the Amir Abdullah, 
in his fantastic palace. I lived as an 
Arab, separate from the English col- 
ony, which was four miles away; but 
I was also a member of the Royal Air 
Force mess. This meant that my life 
was cut in two. On the one side were 
the sleepy, tranquil hours with the 
Amir. On the other were the violent, 
stimulating hours with the Service. 
I would fly over Jericho and along 
the edge of the Dead Sea. I would dip 
down and see the ripples on the sur- 
face of Galilee or watch the tall cy- 
presses at Nazareth, from 2,000 feet. 
Or, at night, I would fly up toward a 
fabulous saffron moon, suspended 
over Jerusalem . . . and then creep 
back into the strange stillness of the 
Arabian Palace, with the Circassian 
guards under my window, the little 
wizened man from Mecca bringing me 
my morning coffee, and. the Amir lift- 
ing his slim hands in emphasis as he 
told me some story of his boyhood. 


T WAS in this muddle of influences 

that I learned my next lesson in 
appreciation of the Royal Air Force. 
The officers and men decided to pro- 
duce Journey's End and I was asked 
to play the part of Hardy. You may 
imagine what fun it was, producing a 
play in the heart of Trans-Jordan. 
But there was another pleasure. Dur- 
ing those rehearsals, I saw the offi- 
cers and men of the Service working 
together, in leisure. There was au- 
thority without intimidation: confi- 
dence without obsequiousness. I think 
that the Service taught them a rare 
kind of tolerance. They remained in- 
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dividuals: there was no scofhing at the 
next man because his ideas were dif- 
ferent or his habits eccentric. 

I have found this all through the 
Service. Instead of crushing individ- 
uality, the Royal Air Force tends to 
develop each man’s special talents and 
thoughts so that there is really no 
Service type. I have never known a 
pilot who was a bore. Alone, they all 


become clear cut. Amman found room. 


for a Squadron-Leader who played 
Beethoven in his bedroom and, next 
to him, a Flight-Lieutenant who kept 
ducks. There was one who had 
brought a lion cub from the Sudan. 
It lived a friendly existence in his 
room, until it became aware of the 
strength of its own claws. There was 
one whose daily habit was to put on a 
smart London suit and drive out to 
tea. There was another who wrote 
verse. His greatest friend was a 
tough, enormous pilot whose favorite 
trick was to pour a pool of water into 
the leather seat of his neighbor’s chair 
in the dining-room before he sat 
down. They lived together and appre- 
ciated their differences instead of re- 
senting them. That is what they taught 
me. I left Amman, after four months, 
with my pomposity knocked out of me. 

Four years ago, a peaceful farm 
near to my house in Essex was taken 
over by the Air Ministry and made 
into an airdrome. My farmer neigh- 
bor disappeared, with his plough and 
his dogs, and the broad stretch of land 
was sown with new grass. On the 
edge, familiar brick buildings rose in 
strength rather than beauty. Most of 
the people about me resented the 
change. Old ladies who now welcome 
the sight of Hurricanes over their 
garden resented them strongly then. 
And the indignation of our big land- 





owner when he was ordered to cut 
down some trees was frightening to 
see. The county may have lost a little 
of its beauty and quiet through the 
advent of the Royal Air Force. But 
it also gained some valuable lessons. 
The pilots came. They drove their 
cars a little dangerously, and when 
they gave a party, it was a party. They 
shook us out of our lethargy and pre- 
pared us for what has happened since. 

The farm of four years ago has 
become the battlefield of today. The 
fears and hopes of the surrounding 
community are centerd upon that air- 
drome, and the conquests of the pilots 
are talked of in the public houses with 
a curious, personal interest. The 
pilots are known by name, and when 
there is an air raid the farmers go out 
into the fields and watch the battles, 
with the honest realization that their 
lives depend upon the result. 


UT it is not merely through flying 

and victory over the enemy that 
these pilots inspire confidence among 
the people in the surrounding country. 
Behind these actions lie the traditions 
of a Service. This is the truth which 
we may overlook as we read of the 
combats in the air. I think it is deeply 
important for everybody to realize 
that the ninety men upon the ground 
are vital to the ten who fly, and that 
the stimulating figures to which we 
listen each day, on the wireless, are 
the achievement of the Service as a 
whole and not only of the men who 
pilot the aircraft. The victories of 
our Hurricanes and Spitfires over the 
enemy are not only battles depending 
upon skill. They are the outward ex- 
pression of character which makes us 
realize that we are concerned in a 
crusade rather than a war. 

















St. Pierre and Miquelon are in dire 
straits, unable to get French aid 


France’s “IT'wo 


Unhappy Isles 


By JEAN LE BRET 
Le Jour, Montreal Liberal French-Language Daily 








(Editor's note: Last month Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned the Vichy 
régime, following the conference be- 
tween Marshall Peétain, chief of state, 
and Chancellor Hitler, that the Ameri- 
can nations—signatories to the Ha- 
vana Convention early this year— 
might be forced to occupy French pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere if “col- 
laboration” between defeated France 
and the victorious Reich threatened a 
change in sovereignty of those posses- 
sions. Of great importance among 
these, from a strategic viewpoint, are 
the islands of. St. Pierre and 
Miquelon.) 


FEW miles to the south of 

Newfoundland are located the 

islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, which are the last colonies of 
France in North America. They were 
first occupied by the French in 1660 
and were fortified in 1770. Through- 
out the eighteenth century they were 
the source of repeated quarrels be- 
tween the French and British but, 


after changing hands several times, in 
1814 they became permanently French 
under the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris. 

The total area of these islands is 
less than a hundred square miles. 
Grande Miquelon is some twenty 
miles long, and between seven and 
eight miles in width. Petit Miquelon 
is half that area. The soil of the two 
Miquelons is arable but, even so, there 
are only a few poor farms on these 
islands, and the crops of potatoes and 


_other vegetables are insufficient to 


feed the natives. St. Pierre is nothing 
more than a rocky island, but it pos- 
sesses a well-protected harbor. It is 
on St. Pierre that most of the islands’ 
population lives—about 3,500 of a 
total of some 5,000. 

This population derived its sub- 
sistence by deep-sea fishing, mostly of 
cod. Aside from that, the islands 
served as a base for the fishing fleets 
on the Grand Banks off Newfound- 
land, some of them coming from the 
waters of Brittany and Normandy. 
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In other days, they enjoyed an arti- 
ficial prosperity during the ten years 
of Prohibition in the United States, 
when St. Pierre and Miquelon served 
as bases for the operations of liquor 
smugglers. A few of the natives piled 
up big fortunes in this traffic. 

In fact, there was such prosperity 
for St. Pierre and Miquelon that the 
colonial administration, about fifteen 
years ago, became madly extravagant 
with its tax income and constructed 
an enormous warehouse for the stor- 
age of fish, together with modern re- 
frigerator equipment and machinery 
to pulverize fish into fertilizer. This 
enterprise, which cost about twenty 
million francs, was soon abandoned, 
but it is still there, rapidly deteriorat- 
ing into rust. It was never used except 
to store Scotch whiskey. Once con- 
structed, no one in the islands’ admin- 
istration considered organizing a co- 
operative for its use. 


— the repeal of Prohibition, in 
1933, the islands have once again 
known lean times. The fishing indus- 
try has declined. The colony was able 
to survive only by means of subsidies 
from Paris. Since the outbreak of 
the second World War, and more 
particularly since the capitulation of 
the French Government to the Nazis, 
this support has ceased. It no longer 
has any communication with Paris, 
of course. There is no money, no em- 
ployment, and most of the inhabitants 
are idle and miserable. 

Today, all that represents France’s 
one-time might is the superannuated 
naval despatch boat Ville d’Ys, with a 
crew of 130. Early in the war this 
frail craft steamed for the Antilles 
with the intention of intercepting Ger- 
man tankers. But these tankers, fly- 
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ing the flag of Panama, were able 
safely to pass under the noses of the 
Ville d’Ys crew, and forlornly this 
craft returned to St. Pierre to wait 
out the war. 

The French civilian authority is 
represented by one administrator, one 
judge and six gendarmes. Its au- 
thority is somewhat academic, since it 
has no longer any contact with Paris 
—and since Paris is in the hands of 
the enemy. The civilian authority has 
the herculean task of providing sub- 
sistence for the inhabitants. Aside 
from the native population of 5,000, 
there is today an additional 2,000 
made up of the crews of fourteen 
great trawlers now anchored at St. 
Pierre with a total cargo of 15,000 
long tons of cod. These trawlers, in- 
cidentally, are modern ships, well 
equipped with the latest machinery, 
and they belong to private owners in 
France. The crews are without in- 
structions from these owners, save 
that they want twice the price for the 
cargoes that the cod will bring in the 
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market on this side of the Atlantic. 
Meanwhile, the huge catch is rotting 
away in the holds of these trawlers. 

To nourish this swollen popula- 
tion, money is necessary. But French 
francs—exchanged nowadays at forty 
or torty-five to the dollar—are in- 
creasingly rare, and there is no for- 
eign exchange in the colony since its 
inhabitants no longer sell to markets 
abroad. 


EARBY Newfoundland is al- 

most poorer and barer of neces- 
sities that might help out the inhabi- 
tants of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
And, unfortunately, the population of 
these islands have never been cordially 
disposed to their neighbors to the 
north. At intervals a few inhabitants 
of Newfoundland arrive at St. Pierre 
and try to sell sheep or vegetables 
or old shoes and used clothing; they 
are little more than beggarly ped- 
dlers. 

The sole supply of this French 
colony today is Canada. Recently 
the French administrator of the 
islands went to the Dominion to nego- 
tiate a loan that would permit St. 
Pierre and Miquelon to buy Canadian 
merchandise and food for survival. 
If Canada grants the loan, her reasons 
will be more humanitarian than those 
of possible profit, since the colony can 
offer no guarantees. 

The inhabitants of these unhappy 
islands are entirely aware that they 
can hope for nothing from defeated 
France, to whom they can return only 
after a British victory. For that rea- 
son, they are almost unanimously pro- 
British. But they would reject any 
transfer of their sovereignty to New- 
foundland—itself in a parlous state 
and now deprived of its Dominion 
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status—although they would accept 
the “protection” of the United States 
or of Canada. 

The only adherents of the Vichy 
régime at the colony are the Ville 
d’Ys officers, whose arrogance is gen- 
erally disliked. Recently a small 
Canadian freighter, the Belle Ile, ar- 
rived at the St. Pierre quayside and 
asked the French commander of the 
Ville d’Ys to move slightly so that 
he could come alongside. The naval 
commander haughtily refused, on 
grounds that to move his ship would 
be beneath his dignity. The next day 
another Canadian vessel arrived with 
foodstuffs, and the French naval com- 
mander was quick to appropriate for 
his crew of 150 two of three bags of 
onions which were intended for the 
native population of 5,000. 

Of approximately 800 men of mili- 
tary age on the islands, only 200 are 
under arms at this time. To a man 
they are ready to join the de Gaulle 
forces of “Free France” and the 
others would certainly do likewise. 


~ INCE Canada is now solving most 
of her economic problems by her- 
self, it would seem logical that the 
Dominion should take the initiative 
and occupy and administer St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. Legally, Canada has 
that right, if only as a measure of de- 
fense. It is of the utmost importance 
that these islands should not be used 
as a base by Germany from which to 
threaten the Dominion. The four- 
teen trawlers, now idle, could be fitted 
out as minesweepers for the 
Canadian navy. And certainly even 
the obsolete Ville d’Ys would be 
of more value to us in our own 
possession than under Germany's 
control. 











Eight students of Union Theological 
Seminary stand by their convictions 


Some Choose Jail 
Rather Than Register 


By W. RUSSELL BOWIE 


logical Seminary, New York 

City, were sentenced on No- 
vember 14 by Judge Samuel Mandel- 
baum to terms of one year and one 
day in Federal prison, for violation of 
the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940. 

These eight young men were part 
of a group of twenty of the Union 
Seminary students who on October 10 
issued a statement declaring: “After 
much consideration and prayer, we 
have come to the conclusion that as 
Christians we should not co-operate 
with the Government in any way in 
regard to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940.’ Instead, they 
proposed to go, on October 16, to 
their appointed registration places, to 
decline to fill out the official registra- 
tion cards and to submit instead a for- 
mal explanation of their beliefs and of 
the reasons for their refusal. They 
sent copies of their statement and 
their explanation to 1,500 ministers 
and church leaders, and released these 
also to the press. 


E IGHT students of Union Theo- 


They had arrived at their decision 
in independent discussion among them- 
selves. They had not asked the ad- 
vice of the President of the Seminary, 
or of members of the faculty. When 
their statement was made public, 
groups of them brought copies to indi- 
viduals on the faculty, ‘not because 
we think it will necessarily change your 
mind, but because we want you to 
understand something in which we 
very much believe.” 

In the whole Seminary, there was 
immediate recognition of the sincerity 
of these men. They included some of 
the finest members of the student 
body, among them the President of 
the Student Council and the presidents 
of two of the three Seminary classes. 
But, at the same time, a large number 
of the students and all the faculty 
disagreed with their judgment and 
their reasoning. On October 14, the 
faculty passed this resolution: 

“The faculty express their appre- 
ciation of the earnest attempt of these 
students to discover the course which 
they ought to pursue as Christian citi- 

















zens in this confusing day. We recog- 
nize that there are circumstances when 
individuals or groups may deem it 
necessary to refuse to follow the will 
of government because to do so would 
be to deny their religious convictions. 
But in our judgment refusal to regis- 
ter in accordance with the Selective 
Service Act does not involve this 
principle. When the elected represen- 
tatives of the nation enact a law which 
takes account of the rights of a mi- 
nority, they conform to the traditions 
of democratic government. In this 
Selective Service Act provision is 
made for conscientious objectors to 
participation in military training, and 
an opportunity is afforded for such ob- 
jectors to state their views. To refuse 
to register and supply the government 
with factual information is to refuse 
what any government has a right to 
ask of its citizens. No member of the 
faculty has advised any student to 
follow this course of action.” 

Moved, perhaps, not by this or any 
other formal argument but by what 
they regard as the persuasive truth of 
considerations which they had not 
fully taken into account before, twelve 
of the twenty signers of the original 
statement revised their decision. They 
determined that they would register; 
but they wanted none the less to keep 
their essential solidarity with their 
fellows who still held to their purpose 
not to register. They wanted with 
them, but now by another method, to 
make their protest against conscrip- 
tion for military service, and to face 
real cost on behalf of this determina- 
tion. Some of them decided to resign 
from the Seminary, thus abandoning 
exemption as theological students, and 
to enlist in one of the work camps con- 


ducted by the Society of Friends. To 
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the number of six, therefore, they did 
resign from the Seminary and have 
gone to the camp at Cooperstown, 
New York, for manual work and for 
training in reconstruction services. 

Six men, on account of illness or 
other special causes, could not follow 
this course; and, having registered, 
are still at the Seminary. The eight 
men who have now been sentenced to 
prison adhered to their original pur- 
pose, and on October 16 refused to 
register. 

Thus, through days of much heart- 
searching and stress, opinions varied; 
but the spirit of mutual respect in the 
Seminary was unchanged. The student 
cabinet put forth this statement: 

“In days when the very attempt to 
carry into action our Christian con- 
victions results in divisive steps, we re- 
gard it of high importance to give ex- 
pression to our unity which lies deeper 
than all courses of action. Our pro- 
grams are at best partial expressions 
of our fundamental loyalty, and we 
afirm beyond all the divisions of our 
actions a genuine and far-reaching 
unity in Christ. 

“On Registration Day, some of us 
will register in support of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Some will register, 
taking their stand within the pro- 
visions of the Act, as conscientious ob- 
jectors. Some will present to govern- 
ment officials a statement of their in- 
ability conscientiously to register 
under the Act. 

“We of the student cabinet affirm 
that, regardless of our disagreements 
and in some cases of our strong oppo- 
sition to policies of others, we will 
hold in respect and reverence those 
who in sincerity and humility main- 
tain their loyalty to conscience, and 
will strive through prayer and devo- 
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tion in the difficult days ahead to main- 
tain in love the community of’ the 
Christian faith.” 

Meanwhile, what of the eight men 
who refused to register? 

They were promptly indicted for 
violation of the law. They pleaded 
guilty to the violation. The Federal 
District Attorney treated them with 
much considerateness, and so did the 
Grand Jury. But, their case was not one 
which involved eight conscientious in- 
dividuals alone; it might create a 
precedent in connection with the whole 
enforcement by the Government, of 
the draft. It could not, then, be easily 
disposed of. On November 6, the men 
came before Judge Mandelbaum for 
his verdict and for sentence. He con- 
tinued the case for another week. 
When the court reconvened, the Fed- 
eral District Attorney, Mr. John T. 
Cahill, stated: 

“These eight defendants are 
charged with a violation of the Selec- 
tive Service and Training Act of 1940. 
Their violation constitutes a deliberate 
refusal to register as required by the 
=e 

“The defendants place their refusal 
to register upon grounds of con- 
science. The. 1940 Selective Service 
Act makes specific provision for con- 
scientious objectors and exempts them 
from military service. These provi- 
sions have been pointed out to the de- 
fendants and they have been urged 
to register and thereafter note their 
conscientious objection in the manner 
and form provided by the law. This 
they have refused to do. 

“After the day fixed for registra- 
tion had passed and prior to their in- 
dictment, these defendants were again 
urged to register by the United States 
Attorney’s office and by the grand 
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jury itself. Right up until the last min- 
ute before they were indicted, they 
were offered the opportunity of com- 
plying with the law, even at that late 
date. They have, however, persisted 
and they continue to persist in their 
refusal to register.” 

Mr. Cahill asked that the “term 
of the court be kept open,”’ a techni- 
cal move to make it possible for Judge 
Mandelbaum to free the young men 
at any time that they agree to regis- 
ter. This request was granted. 


HAT does it all mean? What 
values, if any, are in these men’s 
refusal to obey the registration law? 
In the first place, there is the evi- 
dent fact that here were young men 
trying with an intense honesty to de- 
termine what was right, and then to 
do it. There was courage in that, and 
a fine unwillingness to ask someone 
else to be the keeper of their con- 
sciences. This effort to work out their 
decision for themselves had, of course, 
its risks. If they had taken counsel 
of some of their friends on the faculty 
before they committed themselves in a 
public statement, they might have 
heard and perhaps accepted the sug- 
gestion that their statement was, in 
part, a clumsy and unconvincing docu- 
ment. For instance, they stated that, 
“We do not contend that the Ameri- 
can people maliciously choose the vic- 
ious instrument of war. In a very 
perplexing situation, they lack the 
imagination, the religious faith and 
the precedents to respond in different 
manner.” This verbal setting oneself 
aside from the rest of the American 
people and asserting that “they” lack 
“the imagination, the religious faith” 
and so forth which the writers of the 
statement, by contrast, presumably 
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possess, sounds like self-righteousness. 
But there is none of that in these 
men’s spirit. They wrote impetuously, 
and they needed somebody to improve 
their English composition; but they 
are not actually judging anybody else. 
They are just desperately in earnest 
to find their own way ahead. 

In the second place, these men are 
ready to pay the price of their con- 
victions. They were in a dilemma, 
but they were not looking for an easy 
way out. Some of them faced prison 
terms for not registering. Others, 
who did register, have resigned from 
the Seminary so as not to have spe- 
cial exemption and to stand on the 
same footing as other young men; 
and they are taking up hard work 
in rehabilitation services because they 
want to do something to exemplify 
the kind of organized good will 
which they believe to be the only 
thing that ultimately can crowd out 
war. That is what they mean when 
they say that it is “urgent to build in 
this country and throughout the world 
a group trained in the technique of 
non-violent opposition to the encroach- 
ments of militarism and fascism.” 

“But why are they going out of 
their way to make some kind of 
martyrs of themselves?” is an impa- 
tient question which will surely be 
asked. “The Government has pro- 
vided definitely for the recognition of 
conscientious objectors. So what is 
all the commotion about ?” 

To that the students have their 
answer. It is not a very convincing 
answer, even to many of their friends. 
The Seminary faculty, as has been al- 
ready noted, thinks that they are 
staking their opposition to militarism 
not on any clear-cut ground, but on an 
obscure distinction which the average 
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man will find unintelligible. But these 
students not only believe that ‘“‘the war 
method perpetuates and compounds 
the evils it purports to overcome: the 
last World War is a notorious case 
of the failure of the war system, and 
there is no evidence to believe that 
this war will be any different.” They 
believe further that our conscription 
act “cannot be separated from inter- 
national conflict of which it is a part 
and to which it inevitably leads.” 
Consequently, they feel constrained 
to make their protest now against 
what they think are the preparatory 
processes to war. 


} bl they are wrong, they are ready 
to pay the penalty of error. But, 
right or wrong, the witness of men 
who quietly but resolutely stake much 
for their convictions may stir other 
men to think. And there is material 
for thinking in these recent words of 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, former pres- 
ident of Antioch College and chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity: 

“Public officials, when they deal 
with a sincere conscientious objector, 
do well to respect his posstion, for 
in his own way he is undertaking to 
make a contribution to human society 
which must be made if mankind is not 
to destroy itself by violence. In 1918 
the Allies achieved overwhelming vic- 
tory in ‘the war to end war.’ The 
tragic aftermath of that victory sug- 
gests tolerance and respect for those 
who sincerely and thoughtfully seek a 
different solution. Most great social 
advances were begun by a few per- 
sons. A wise society will not destroy 
a minority that, without violence to 
society, is committed to finding a bet- 
ter way.” 
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‘A REAL Guy’ 


By MALtory BrowNeE 


World Review, London Topical Monthly 


made in a Washington broad- 

casting studio not long ago, 
when a couple of America’s most 
caustic newspaper columnists intro- 
duced the British Ambassador to mil- 
lions of radio listeners in the United 
States as ‘“‘a real guy.” 

In an interview over the NBC net- 
work, Drew Pearson and Robert 
Allen, two of Washington’s best- 
known and most outspoken corre- 
spondents and radio commentators, 
called Lord Lothian “‘a very unusual 
sort of Ambassador in that he is most 
informal, very human, and just the 
opposite of some members of the 
Diplomatic Corps! In fact, in the 
Press Room, newspaper men give him 
that blunt but genuine American com- 
pliment—they call him ‘a real guy.’ ” 

Perhaps some people in Britain may 
not appreciate just how entirely un- 
precedented, how important and 
epoch-making in the history of Anglo- 
American relations, this really is. The 
plain truth is that without it the re- 
cent accord between Great Britain and 
the United States, whereby the British 
fleet received fifty destroyers in ex- 
change for naval bases on British ter- 
ritory in the Atlantic, could never have 
been achieved. ‘An epochal and far- 
reaching act,’’ President Roosevelt 
called this Anglo-American agree- 
ment. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
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Britain’s Prime Minister, referred to 
the “memorable transaction” as a 
“measure of mutual assistance ren- 
dered to one another by two friendly 
nations in a spirit of confidence, sym- 
pathy and goodwill.” 

Without this “confidence, sym- 
pathy, and goodwill,” the agreement, 
with all that it implies for the future 
of the English-speaking peoples, 
would never have been possible. That 
so much confidence and goodwill did 
exist between England and America 
at the moment when they were most 
needed, is due in no small degree to 
Lord Lothian and his work in Wash- 
ington. 

This work has won steadily increas- 
ing praise in the United States. Re- 
ports indicated at first that he was do- 
ing a difficult job extremely well; then 
that he had been particularly success- 
ful in avoiding criticism. More re- 
cently, friends who have come over 
from Washington, particularly press 
correspondents, are frankly enthusi- 
astic. ‘Everybody likes him; he is so 
essentially human,” is the most fre- 
quent comment. There is no need 


now to make any invidious compari- 
sons with the past, but this was not al- 
ways the case in the British Embassy 
in Washington. Let it be enough to 
record that the leading American 
news magazine, Time, usually only 
too ready to impale Britain and Brit- 























ishers on its unflattering pen, wrote 
recently: 

“Lord Lothian is the most popular 
British Ambassador Washington has 
seen since the late great Lord Bryce. 
If U. S.-British relations should take 
a wrong turn, it would not be because 
Britain’s Ambassador lived up to the 
Embassy’s recent reputation for un- 
approachability, swank, disregard of 
U. S. ways.” 

Approachable, natural, thoroughly 
conversant with American ways, Lord 
Lothian is, in fact, the reverse of the 
traditional concept of the 
British diplomatist. He 
is not a career diplomat. 
He has been many things 
in a long and active ca- 
reer. As Philip Kerr, he 
became one of ‘“‘Milner’s 
Kindergarten” in Africa, 
a group of young Oxford 
graduates, that included 
the late John Buchan 
(Lord Tweedsmuir), 
Governor-General of 
Canada, Lionel Curtis, 
Geoffrey Dawson, etc. 
Here began his preoccupation with 
federalism, and the idea that some 
form of federation is the answer 
to most international problems still 
constitutes the background of his 
diplomatic ideas and activity. After 
several years as editor of the Round 
Table, he became Lloyd George’s sec- 
retary during the World War. At the 
Peace Conference he played a big part 
in drafting the Versailles Treaty. As 
Under-Secretary of State for India in 
MacDonald’s National cabinet he ap- 
plied his federalist ideas to framing a 
Federal Statute for India. 

Most persistently, however, he has 
been a journalist, writing constantly 
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for many American and British re- 
views, magazines and newspapers. 
And this has undoubtedly had a lot 
to do with his popularity in America. 
A newspaper man himself, he likes 
newspaper men, understands them and 
is liked by them—an immensely im- 
portant point in America where opin- 
ion is swayed so largely by news- 
papers. 

Lord Lothian’s acquaintance with 
the United States dates back nearly 
thirty years when he made the first 
of many trips to America. As Secre- 
tary of the Rhodes 
Trust from 1925 un- 
til his appointment as 
Ambassador last year, he 
visited the United States 
annually, and has been in 
all but a handful of the 
forty-eight states. His 
sound knowledge of the 
country and its peoples 
drew from the anything 
but pro-British weekly, 
Collier's Magazine, this 
unusual tribute: “Prob- 
ably no one in England 
knows America and Americans as well 
as he does.”’ Furthermore, the maga- 
zine, which has a nation-wide circula- 
tion running into millions, so far 
abated its habitual prejudice against 
England to publish a long and frankly 
eulogistic article on him under the 
significant title: Britain’s Best Bet. 


HE secret of all this unwonted 

friendly comment is Lord 
Lothian’s own friendliness. Infor- 
mality is the keynote of both his per- 
son and his diplomatic methods. A 
hard worker, he likes his game of golf 
once a week and—like Winston 
Churchill—is fond of his forty winks 
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after lunch. Under his direction, the 
British Embassy in Washington, part- 
ly, of course, because of the war, has 
had to be extended to house the staff 
expanded from a normal forty to over 
a hundred. To his staff, as to news- 
paper men, Lord Lothian is always ac- 
cessible. As much direct contact and 
as little red tape as possible is his rule. 
With Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
he has established close personal re- 
lations, and is almost equally intimate 
with President Roosevelt himself. 

It is on the basis of this friendly 
directness that Lord Lothian has 
achieved his diplomatic successes in 
Washington. 

Arriving in America, as he did, just 
a few days before the outbreak of 
war in 1939, he was soon confronted 
with several questions of the thorni- 
est kind. At the outset, the sinking 
of the Athenia with many Americans 
on board, gave him the job of refuting 
the German charges that “Churchill 
did it.” Before long, the British 
blockade dug up that oldest Anglo- 
American bone of contention, the 
“freedom of the seas.” The navicert 
system combined with the United 
States neutrality restrictions had hard- 
ly disposed of that when it arose in a 
new form over the opening of Ameri- 
can air mails. Feeling ran high over 
this issue, and when all the facts are 
known, it will be seen that Lord Lo- 
thian’s direct methods of personal 
diplomacy saved a situation that might 
have become very ugly. 

His greatest achievement so far, 
however, has been the recent agree- 
ment whereby Britain received fifty 
destroyers in return for leasing certain 
naval bases in the Bahamas to 
America. Actually, the exchange, 


though a good bargain for both sides, 
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is undoubtedly destined to prove less 
important in the long run than the 
granting, “freely and without con- 
sideration,” of the lease of bases in 
Newfoundland and Bermuda. For 
this act clearly implies the recognition 
of a common Anglo-American interest 
in the naval control of the Atlantic. 
That this recognition of the vital 
necessity for the closest co-operation 
between England and the United 
States finally became politically pos- 
sible in Washington, is due largely to 
Lord Lothian’s tireless, tactful efforts. 

In his public speeches, as well as 
in his private conversation and public 
contacts, he has hammered delicately 
but determinedly at the fundamental 
point that naval unity between the two 
English-speaking peoples is indispens- 
able if either nation, and the way of 
freedom common to both, is to sur- 
vive. 


a AN address delivered last June 
at a Yale University Alumni lunch- 
eon, which had a big effect in America 
at the time, but was hardly mentioned 
in the British press, Lord Lothian 
drove this point home with particular 
emphasis and clarity: 

“For more than a century the pri- 
mary line of defense both of the 
British Commonwealth and _ the 
United States has been the command 
of the seas,”’ he declared. 

‘That sea system of security is now 
under challenge—mainly because of 
the development of air power... . 

‘The outcome of this grim struggle 
will affect you almost as much as it 
will affect us. For if Hitler gets our 
fleet, or destroys it, the whole founda- 
tion on which the security of both our 
countries has rested for 120 years will 
have disappeared. And one of the 
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two navies which have hitherto kept 
all enemies far from your coasts and 
from South America will be in the 
hands of powers which, to say the 
least of it, are insanely imperialist and 
not too friendly to your way of gov- 
ernment and economics. You will 
then have only one navy to protect a 
two-ocean front. 

“Moreover, if Hitler beats us, the 
totalitarian powers will possess air- 
plane-building facilities, naval and 
ship-building dockyards and industrial 
resources all over Europe, which will 
enable them vastly to outbuild your 
own defensive preparations, whatever 
they may be, and to do so indefinitely. 

“Let me be blunt. The only way 
in which you can avoid being perma- 
nently beaten in the race, so far as 
armaments are concerned, by the to- 
talitarians is if the armaments and fac- 
tories of Great Britain and the 
British Commonwealth, and, if it is 
still possible, of the French Empire 
are on your side and not on the side 
of Hitler and his friends. These are 
grave facts—very grave. They may 
thrust themselves into the foreground 
of decision in a few weeks. It is es- 
sential that neither we nor you should 
entertain illusions about them. 

“We in Britain shall certainly fight 
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to the end to defend our country, be- 
cause the real Maginot Line of de- 
fense of the British Commonwealth, 
as of the Americas, is that Great 
Britain should continue as an inde- 
pendent power with its fleet based on 
the British Isles. . . . It is my view that 
we are standing today not in the outer 
trenches of our old joint naval de- 
fense system, but in the last trenches, 
and that if those trenches, namely, the 
British Isles, were taken we should 
find that there is no effective line to 
fall back on, as the French have found 
once the Maginot Line and its ex- 
tension was turned... .” 


HERE is no doubt that the clear, 

fact-facing logic of this and other 
speeches on the same note paved the 
way for the recent naval accord be- 
tween Britain and the United States, 
and thereby opened up new vistas of 
possible Anglo-American co-operation 
in the rebuilding of world peace. 

In the radio interview already men- 
tioned, Lord Lothian made plain his 
conviction that “there is no basis for 
lasting peace until Europe has been 
freed from the Gestapo and until Hit- 
ler is confronted by a combination of 
free peoples stronger for defense than 
Hitler is for aggression.” 


JAPANESE RAIL-BUILDER 
By F. F. 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich Liberal Daily 


HE Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Yosuke Matsuoka, is, 
doubtless, next to Prince 


Konoye the strongest personality of 
the cabinet which, according to the 


Japanese press, is to give Japan a new 
era in its constitutional life. 
Matsuoka is looked upon as an un- 
usually clever, energetic and practical 
man. As president of the South Man- 
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churia Railway he deserved well of 
his country. In this capacity he oc- 
cupied a position which was perhaps 
the most important to be awarded by 
the Japanese Government. 

When the Japanese, in 1904, 
started the war against Russia they 
' took a great risk. But Japan emerged 
as the conqueror and acquired sover- 
eignty over the Liaotung Peninsula, 
the southernmost part of Manchuria. 
It further came into possession of the 
railway line which led from Port Ar- 
thur, Dairen (Dalny) and New- 
chwang in the south, to the capital 
Hsingking (formerly Changchun). 

The Russians had started this rail- 
way. Along its branch lines lie valu- 
able coal and iron mines. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company, which 
originally was founded with a capital 
of 200,000,000 yen, was entrusted 
with the task of administering the rail- 
way itself as well as with the exploita- 
tion of the mines. One half of the cap- 
ital was provided by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, while. the other half was 
taken over by the Japanese public in 
the form of shares. The enterprise 
which, in connection with Japan’s 
growing influence in Manchuria, en- 
joyed an almost miraculous ‘pros- 
perity, had to increase its capital sev- 
_eral times. This capital finally 

reached an amount of 800,000,000 
yen, of which again one half was 
owned by the Japanese Government. 
Besides this, loans representing about 
the same amount were contracted. 
Today, the South Manchuria Railway 
is worth, at a conservative estimate, 
more than 2,000,000,000 yen. 

When the Japanese took over the 
Railway they found it in a deplorable 
state. Besides this, bridges had been 
destroyed and the mines had been ex- 
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ploited in the most primitive manner. 
Furthermore, the situation of the 
farmers in the districts adjoining the 
Railroad was almost hopeless. Thus, 
Japan at first regarded this piece of 
booty with doubtful eyes. However, 
the strategical importance of Man- 
churia was, owing to the possibility of 
a Russian attempt to take this country 
back, so great that all economic con- 
siderations had to be pushed aside. 
Japan’s position had to be strength- 
ened in this new territory as much as 
possible. Japan regarded as a first 
step in this direction a widespread 
colonization by Japanese and active 
furtherance of all enterprises to be 
undertaken by these colonists. The 
Government not only granted the 
Railroad far-reaching privileges, but 
also undertook to guarantee the 
amortization of its loans. 


6 Bn South Manchuria Railway, 
from its very beginning, rele- 
gated purely economic interests to a 
secondary place, when it was necessary 
to promote Japan’s influence on the 
mainland. Enormous sums were spent 
to open up the country economically 
and culturally. Much money was ap- 
propriated for schools, for public hy- 
giene, for the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods and for the raising 
of cattle. The administration of the 
South Manchuria Railway has, since 
the foundation of Manchukuo, put at 
the disposal of the new government 
all its means and the experience gained 
by its many employes. 

The Railroad’s transportation sys- 
tem, which now covers all Manchuria, 
forms also today the backbone of its 
activities, although these activities 
have become rather widespread. 

Matsuoka supervised personally 
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the execution of the Railroad’s Ten- 
Year Plan. This plan entailed the 
broadening of its rail net by 3,000 
miles. Shortly after the former Rus- 
sian “Chinese Eastern Railway” had 
been acquired, the South Manchuria 
Railway also took over the admini- 
stration of the North Korean Rail- 
way. In all larger Manchurian 
cities, the Railroad manages its own 
up-to-date hotels; it has its own din- 
ing cars, its own laundries, its own 
motorcar service, etc. In the repair 
shops of the Railroad, the rolling ma- 
terial is kept in running condition. 
The biggest of these shops at Dairen, 
which employs 6,000 
workers, also produces 
modern railroad cars and 
locomotives. The autobus 
lines all over Manchuria 
are under the management 
of the Railroad. 

In the same practical 
manner in which he devel- 
oped the rail net, Matsu- 
oka achieved a widening of 
the net of ‘water-borne 
traffic. The existing docks 
and shipyards at Dairen 
and Antung were en- 
larged. The ports of 
Rashin, Seishin and Yuki 
in northern Korea were opened up to 
more than casual traffic through Mat- 
suoka’s energetic activity; and in the 
harbor of Huluato, gigantic construc- 
tion works were undertaken in order 
to provide Manchurian trade with a 
gate toward the Gulf of Pechili. The 
Railroad also took over transporta- 
tion on the Sungari, the Amur and the 
Liao, the three most importart rivers 
of Manchuria. Besides all these en- 
terprises, the Railroad controls above 
all the Manchurian mining enter- 
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prises. It has invested in the mines 
of Fushun, Tentai and Kuchentu 
about 120,000,000 yen. 

As Matsuoka intended to demon- 
strate to the population of the “‘Rail- 
road Zone” the benefits of Japanese 
sovereignty, 200 public schools and 
a great number of higher educational 
institutions and libraries were 
founded. This ‘Zone’ comprises the 
districts adjoining the Railroad in 
which, after the foundation of the 
Manchukoan Empire, the Railroad 
retained jurisdiction. In order to safe- 
guard health, the Railroad maintains 
in the “Zone” also sixty modern hos- 
pitals. The efforts of the 
Railroad in the field of hy- 
giene have been crowned 
by the almost entire elimi- 
nation of the formerly 
dread bubonic plague. 
In order to further the 
economic life of Man- 
churia, the Railroad has 
created its own industrial 
bureau which forms a kind 
of a state within a state. 
This bureau has been suc- 
cessful in improving the 
quality of the country’s 
agricultural and industrial 
products, in stabilizing the 
currency and in the foundation of new 
industries. 


NDER Matsuoka’s efficient man- 

agement the South Manchuria 
Railroad has developed into a unique 
enterprise. Its president, who now 
has taken over the administration of 
Japan’s foreign policy, five years ago 
predicted the decline of Japanese 
party policies. He refused to par- 
ticipate in the many cabinets which 
in vain tried to find a solution 
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of Japan’s constitutional prob- 
lems. The impressive results which 
this statesman has achieved in 
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Manchuria assure him a decisive in- 
fluence in the cabinet of Prince 
Konoye. 


ITALY’S HIMMLER 


By PuitippE HARENCOURT 


Paris-Soir (Before the Fall of France) 


VERY morning for the last 

fourteen years a man of power- 

ful build, clean-shaven and with 
the profile of a Roman emperor, has 
walked into the immense salon of the 
Palazzo Venezia which serves Signor 
Mussolini as his office. He is Senator 
Arturo Bocchini, head of the Italian 
Police and one of the strongest pillars 
of the Fascist régime. Before con- 
sulting his ministers and his generals 
—even before hearing the latest for- 
eign news from Count Ciano—the 
Duce always liked to listen to the daily 
report submitted to him by the man 
who is responsible for internal order 
and the “moral temperature” of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Signor Bocchini, a massive Neapoli- 
tan, had attained, after the last war, 
the rank of prefect of police. Methodi- 
cal, precise, and energetic, he brought 
to the organization of his department 
system and modern ideas. Often this 
meant giving a jolt to the nonchalance 
of the old bureaucracy of the liberal 
epoch. He was Prefect of Genoa 
when Mussolini paid a visit to the 
town. The Duce noticed the perfect 


order which reigned everywhere and 
the astonishing precision with 
which the official ceremonies were 
carried out. He expressed his satis- 
faction. 

On December 31, 1926, the fourth 
anniversary of the march on Rome 


was celebrated at Bologna in the pres- 
ence of Signor Mussolini. Just as 
the Duce with his escort was cross- 
ing the Piazza del Nettuno a youth 
of sixteen, Anteo Zamboni, fired at 
him with a revolver. The bullet 
pierced the cordon of the Order of 
SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro and made a 
hole in his overcoat, but did not in- 
flict the slightest wound. The young 
man was immediately surrounded and 
killed on the spot. 

Instead of addressing the crowd, 
as had been intended, the Duce re- 
mained silent and left the same night 
for Rome. There he vented his 
wrath on the head of the Minister of 
the Interior, Signor Federzoni. “This 
cannot go on,” he shouted. “I am at 
the mercy of every madman or fanatic. 
Four attempts upon my life in one 
year!” Such had, indeed, been the 
case. 

On November 4, 1925, the Rome 
police had got wind of a plot im- 
plicating the Socialist deputy Zani- 
boni and General Capello, former 
commander of the Fifth Army Corps. 
On April 7, 1926, just as the Duce 
was leaving after a ceremony at the - 
Capitol, a demented Irishwoman, 
Miss Violet Gibson, shot at him, 
wounding him in the nose. A few 
months later, on September 11, he had 
just left his residence, the Villa 
Torlonia, to go to the Chigi Palace. 
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As his car was passing the Porta Pia 
an anarchist, Gino Lucetti, threw a 
bomb at him. 


o Bene Bologna incident was the last 
straw. “I want a police force 
that knows its job,” thundered Musso- 
lini. “It must be reorganized from 
top to bottom. Find me a strong 
man, sure and capable.” 

“I know the very man,” answered 
Federzoni, only too glad to be rid of 
a task for which he was not fitted. 
“Tt is Bocchini, Prefect of Genoa.” 

When he presented himself before 
the Duce for the first time, a few 
days later, Signor Bocchini had a plan 
cut and dried. “Excellency,” he said 
to the head of the government, “I 
can assure you that within a fortnight 
things will be changed. You can work 
in peace; no further attempt will be 
made upon your life. But I must 
ask for two things: first, I must have 
full powers in everything concerning 
the police. Even you will follow my 
instructions whenever you travel. You 
must accept any measures I may judge 
necessary for the protection of your 
person. Secondly, I must be allo- 
cated a budget in proportion to the 
task I have to undertake.” Mus- 
solini accepted and Bocchini got to 
work. 

A few months after his nomination 
it was learnt that the Duce had re- 
ceived, in the Palazzo Venezia, a dele- 
gation of high officials of the O.V. 
R.A. The public wondered what the 
four letters stood for, and soon 
found out that it was a new arm of 
the régime, the Organization of Vigi- 
lance and Repression of Anti-Fascism. 

Ever since the O.V.R.A. has been 
everywhere. It is a band of inform- 
ers, not necessarily all belonging to 
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the police. Taxi-drivers, waiters, 
doorkeepers, valets, ‘workmen’ of 
all categories, innocent enough in ap- 
pearance but with their ears wide 
open, go to make up this powerful or- 
ganization controlled by Senator 
Bocchini, which enables him to track 
down the maneuvers of enemies of the 
government, to locate the centers of 
anti-fascism, to shadow or arrest sus- 
pects, and to inform the Duce as to 
the real state of public opinion in the 
country. 

Hardly anybody knows who Boc- 
chini’s collaborators are. The staff 
of the O.V.R.A. remains a secret. It 
has no official headquarters, and 
meets now here, now there, as its 
leader decrees. When the Duce 
makes a tour of the _ provinces, 
Bocchini’s men precede him by a few 
days. Disguised as tourists, peasants, 
or sportsmen, they “prepare the at- 
mosphere” and rid the place of sus- 
pects, so that when Mussolini arrives 
he can go about freely (although he is 
always surrounded, as a further mea- 
sure of precaution, by several rows of 
motor-cyclists and agents of the 


O.V.R.A.). 


—- prefers a sedentary 
life, and dislikes travelling. Dur- 
ing the last thirteen years he has only 
been out of his country three times, 
and then only in pursuance of his 
duties: once to Austria, in the time of 
Dollfuss, and twice to Germany. He 
never takes a holiday, but if he has a 
little leisure he sometimes spends a 
day or two on his estate at Benevento, 
where he grows flowers and hunts 
hares. 

People speak of the existence, in 
certain secret rooms of the Palazzo 
Viminale, of steel filing-cabinets in 
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which millions of cards register, day 
by day, the actions and opinions of 
every Italian citizen. A regiment of 
employees is constantly employed in 
keeping it up to date, and even high 
officials of the government do not 
escape from this invisible and perpetu- 
al control. Whenever Mussolini has 
to nominate someone to an important 
post, it is Bocchini who places under 
his master’s eyes the record on which 
each candidate is “photographed” 
politically and morally with meticu- 





lous precision. At difficult moments, 
when some important decision has to 
be taken, Mussolini never fails to 
consult his Chief of Police. “Is pub- 
lic opinion fully prepared? What will 
be the public’s reactions?” And 
Senator Bocchini replies with facts 
and figures. 

From all of which one can easily 
gauge the importance of Senator Boc- 
chini’s own opinions when it becomes 
a question of what attitude Italy shall 
adopt. 


Don’t SHOUT 


My lunch would have cost about 2s. 6d. in Soho. 
A very modest affair, I felt, considering the quality 
of the restaurant to which my friend, resplendent in 
uniform, had brought me. The bill, I noticed, was 
about 10s. 6d. a head. Looking round the tables | 
calculated that on that basis the eighty people at 
lunch must certainly have spent £50 and probably 
much more. This set me off thinking about economy 
and equality of sacrifice in wartime and my eye 
caught a headline in the Daily Telegraph. Captain 
Crookshank, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
had, it seems, delivered a luncheon speech on this 
subject at Plymouth. He said that in order to defeat 
the two enemies—Nazis and Inflation—everyone 
‘“‘must save to the point of self-denial”’ : 

“People still don’t seem to realize their full duty 
in this regard. A woman who was looking after 
evacuated children, when asked last week how she 
kept them in order, said: ‘Allow them to go to the 


pictures or some entertainment twice a week.’ 
children to the pictures twice a week! 


Five 


That is the 


type of mind your savings committees must get at: 
that is the atmosphere you must dissipate.” 

“That,” I repeated to myself, “is the type of mind 
you must get at; that is the atmosphere you must 
dissipate.” 

—Critic” in The New Statesman and Nation, London 











Embers of an Ideal 


Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Switzerland 


HE Secretariat of the League 

i of Nations and the Interna- 

tional Labor Office owe their 
existence to the first World War. 
There was a time when a large sec- 
tion of humanity placed great hopes 
in them. The world then believed 
that they were the beginning of better 
international relations than had ever 
been seen before. That the League 
of Nations proved a complete disillu- 
sionment is less the fault of its un- 
derlying idea than of its exaggerated 
“progressive” apparatus and of its 
misuse—or, perhaps, non-use—by the 
Great Powers. 

The financial basis of both institu- 
tions has been disastrously affected by 
the war. The reduction of staff by 
one-third which was accomplished by 
the end of 1939, was insignificant in 
comparison with the radical retrench- 
ment in May of this year. In Decem- 
ber 1939, the Secretariat of the League 
still had about 500 employes and the 
International Labor Office about 450. 
Today, the immense complex of the 
League’s buildings harbors not more 
than thirty persons, and there are but 
fifty in the International Labor Office. 
Only a skeleton is left. 

Financially, the International 
Labor Office is somewhat better off 
than the League, because a number of 
states belong to it which are not mem- 
bers of the political organization. The 
contribution of the United States 
alone, for instance, amounts to more 


than 1,000,000 Swiss francs ($250,- 
000) a year. On the other hand, the 
present situation of the Labor Office is 
more difficult to define than that of 
the Secretariat of the League. The 
director, John G. Winant, went to the 
United States in May to prepare for 
its transfer to Montreal. An Ameri- 
can himself, he considered it prac- 
tically impossible to continue to oper- 
ate in Switzerland, which is almost 
completely isolated as a result of the 
war. Europe, in general, does not 
seem to him the proper site for use- 
ful international work, just now. The 
present problem is how to arrange 
the division of work between Mon- 
treal (the Labor Office will probably 
be transferred to Washington in the 
near future) and the remnant of the 
organization in Geneva. It has been 
discovered that it is not easy to trans- 
fer a working insfitution such as the 
International Labor Office, from one 
continent to another. Whatever the 
temporary solution may be, in the 
light of the present international situa- 
tion, one thing is certain: the co- 
operation of the nations for social 
progress and a mutual struggle 
against misery and hunger, which will 
be the lot of uncounted millions, must 
be continued after the war. There 
can be no success in meeting this 
problem on a national basis except 
by fitting into an international pro- 
gram. 

The League of Nations has long 
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since resigned itself to the abandon- 
ment of any political activity. It was 
mainly because of this that its gen- 
eral secretary, M. Joseph Avenol of 
France, resigned at the end of 
August. The Irish deputy secretary- 
general, Sean Lester, has taken over 
the administration of what is left of 
the organization, as well as the care 
of the interests of the Secretariat. 
The services still maintained by the 
radically reduced staff of international 
functionaries, are of a purely technical 
nature. So far as conditions allow, 
the work of the opium section and of 
the hygienic department, with its 
epidemiological news service—of par- 
ticular importance in war time—are 
being continued. The financial and 
economic section is also operating, 
though on a very much reduced scale. 
Communications are so restricted that 
English and American journals hardly 
ever arrive and, when they do, are 
greatly delayed. So, it has accepted 
an invitation from Princeton Uni- 
versity to do certain of its work in the 
quieter American atmosphere. Ten 
officials, including the Director, are 
now in the United States, while a 
dozen members of the department 
still remain in Geneva. Its first Amer- 
ican publication will be a study of 





European trade which will probably 
be issued some time in January. 

There are still thirty-six members 
of the League of Nations, not count- 
ing those who, because of German 
occupation, are unable to participate 
effectively. Three states—Hungary, 
Rumania and Peru—have, during the 
last few months, announced their in- 
tention of withdrawing. It will be 
up to the member nations to decide 
what is to be done with the League 
and its Secretariat. So long as it con- 
tinues to exist, it is a possible point 
of departure for a new organization 
for international co-operation in the 
technical sphere, so far as this is an 
objective need. 


S Ber importance of the remnants 
of the League of Nations re- 
mains, however, that it may be de- 
cisive in the formation of a free or- 
ganization for future international co- 
operation in general. After the war, 
there will not only be the problem of 
reorganizing Europe itself but of re- 
establishing its relations with the rest 
of the world. It is not exaggerated 
optimism to believe that even the little 
that is left of the League may be a 
valuable basis on which to build the 
necessary machinery for these tasks. 


CHECK 


Concentration camps are not called by that name 


by the German commanders in the Netherlands. 
They are not Konzentrationslager but Tuchtklasse, 


which is equivalent to “training camp.” 


In these 


centers, where the filth is appalling and the food 
worse, demobilized Dutch soldiers are “trained” in 
the ways of repairing the damage wrought by the 


Germans in Rotterdam and elsewhere. 


Their up- 


keep is defrayed, of course, by the Dutch citizenry. 
—Vrij Nederland, London 























The Nazis view London as already 


destroyed, together with the Empire 


“They Got What 
They Wanted’ 


Schwarze Korps, Berlin Weekly Organ of the Elite Guard 


HE British got what they 
wanted. ... 
The fate of that erstwhile 


world capital, London, has provoked 
the boastful British to decree a curi- 
ous rate of exchange in reprisal raids. 
They say, slyly, that of course the 
Germans were entitled to attack Lon- 
don and other British cities, because 
their own aviators made attacks upon 
the Reich. But, they whine, the dam- 
age which the Germans are inflicting 
is disproportionate to the lesser de- 
struction which British bombers 
wrought upon German residential dis- 
tricts. | 

While all of London today is one 
witches’ cauldron of smoking rubble 
—and its functions as a capital, as a 
port, as the center of the munitions 
and armaments industry and, indeed, 
as the heart of British resistance, are 
played out—not a single German city 
has suffered any important damage, 
and there has been no interruption or 
injury to any organic functions within 
the Reich. But the German system 
of destruction, the British complain, 


has its inception in a devilish and 
scientific thoroughness. Furthermore, 
they howl that on the first day of their 
mass attack on London, the Germans 
took sufficient revenge for all that had 
previously been inflicted on them by 
their own bombers; accordingly, 
everything done since by the Nazis is 
not in the way of reprisal, properly 
speaking, but must be regarded as 
acts that are frankly aggressive and 
certainly not performed in the line of 
self-defense. 

And all this, say the sulking British, 
is unfair and not in conformance with 
the recognized rules of the game. 

Of course, the truth is that it is 
for us Germans alone to determine 
how many British we will kill in re- 
prisal for the loss of one German 
worker. And we would be very poor 
Germans, and even worse National 
Socialists, if we did not demand the 
lives of at least one hundred British . 
plutocrats for every murdered Ger- 
man worker. That is the least ratio 
we can establish. 

We have far more justification than 
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the British to hold to our own rate of 
exchange, in reprisals, because we did 
not establish it arbitrarily, as they did, 
but proclaimed it at the very beginning 
of war. Whoever wanted to begin 
such a conflict with us knew far in ad- 
vance the price they would pay. Re- 
peatedly the Fihrer has declared that 
Germany’s retaliation for the terrorist 
attacks by Britain upon our civilians 
would not be at the rate of a life for 
a life, but that a few ciphers would 
be added when we launched our re- 
prisals. And not so long ago the 
Reich again warned that attacks upon 
open cities in Germany would provoke 
the complete razing of British cities. 

The history of the last few months 
certainly did not justify the English 
in disregarding the warnings and the 
predictions of the Fihrer. In those 
years, they were perfectly free to 
avoid the disaster which they have 
brought upon themselves. All that 
they needed was to avoid those at- 
tacks upon German residential dis- 
tricts, attacks which from a military 
viewpoint were idiotic and were dic- 
tated solely by the insane rage of the 
trapped beast. And when they wan- 
tonly continued with these unextenu- 
able attacks, they dug their own 
graves. 

When a weaker man is defeated 
by the blows of a stronger opponent, 
he usually bellows of injustice to pro- 
voke pity from the rest of the world. 
He argues that the might of the vic- 
tor violates the principles of justice, 
and that the use of might is unfair, 
inhuman, etc. And thus he exploits 


his weakness to erect a halo of martyr- 
dom above his head—and the old 
women agree with him. Perhaps this 
conception of justice is applicable to 
football games. 


But in the history 
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of military penalties and settlements, 
it has no relevancy—and, if possible, 
it has even less in instances where the 
weaker is the aggressor. 

For instance, if a miniature state 
the size of Liechtenstein, with an army 
of fifty men, should declare war upon 
Germany, one could hardly expect that 
the Reich, because of the principles 
of justice and chivalry, would itself 
retaliate with only fifty men, who 
would then engage the Liechtensteiners 
in a tug-of-war enduring for many 
years. On the contrary, it would be 
more correct behavior if Germany 
sent 500 men to Liechtenstein to sup- 
press the peace violator in an hour’s 
time. Of course, that is an extreme 
example, but it illustrates the laws un- 
derlying the conduct of every war. 

In war, the only source of right is 
might. 


.— necessity of safeguarding 
this right of might becomes more 
obvious when, in the course of a war, 
the balance of power is tipped in 
favor of one or the other belligerent. 
When Britain declared war upon Ger- 
many, she believed that the mountains 
of her gold—and the strength of her 
vassals—would prove sufficient to 
break the might of Germany. We 
Germans, of course, always held an 
opposite view but there were a good 
many “neutral” observers at the time 
who shared the confidence of the 
British. 

If, however, it should happen with- 
in the year that England’s vassals are 
crushed, that the power of its money- 
bags becomes a phantom, that the 
blockaders become the blockaded and 
that an island of 45,000,000 people 
comes face to face with the power of 
85,000,000—then our greater right 
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derived from greater power will not 
have fallen into our lap as a present 
from the heavens. We will have 
wrested it from opponents who, at 
the beginning of the struggle, thought 
themselves equal to if not stronger 
than us. Every victory is, after all, 
the result of a balance of power in 
favor of the victor. Otherwise, wars 
would last forever. 

Should we, to achieve a chivalrous 
parity, disallow the participation of 
half of our people in this war, de- 
mobilize our army to the size of the 
British, replace our regular forces 
with troops of grouse hunters, destroy 
the main part of our air force and 
withdraw from our strategic position 
on the Channel Coast to pre-war Ger- 
man territory? 

It is now five minutes of twelve— 
too late to begin a wail for pity. The 
time for the British to speak of fair- 
ness, chivalry and justice was when 
they started to attack us. But, they 
calculated at that time that France, 
Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Poland, Russia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and the 
United States would unite to destroy 
Germany, while the British Navy 
would assume the mission of starving 
German women and children to death. 
No one could ‘have considered this 
plan either chivalrous or humane. But 
the “neutrals” then believed that right 
depends on might. In fact, they 
agreed with us, absolutely. We have 
not changed our opinion; they have. 


Biss world too long has had to 
watch the spectacle of British 
arrogance of power. It has too long 
been used to seeing in that British 
arrogance the emanation of British 
right. We can understand, therefore, 


that it watches the destruction of this 
magnificence with mixed feelings, even 
with terror. London’s fate may ap- 
pear to them an insane picture. Was 
it not the hub of the world? Can 
the world continue to exist without 
orders from that powerful center— 
the greatest port, the first banker, the 
first stock exchange? 

To those anxious people who can- 
not conceive of a world without Lon- 
don, without the British Empire, with- 
out the praise or blame of the British 
rulers, we give assurance that the 
globe will continue to turn on its axis 
even without those beauties, that it 
will even turn with much less friction. 

They could have been saved their 
present shock if they had studied a 
little more seriously the real basis of 
Britishism, if they had extracted the 
real kernel of British power and 
claims from the outer shell of hum- 
bug, arrogance and wantonness. But 
they could not be expected to be more 
Catholic than their Pope, nor to know 
more of the future prospects of Eng- 
land than the English themselves, the 
men on top as well as the little fel- 
lows in the streets. 

The London correspondent of the 
“strictly neutral’ Stockholm Tidende 
recently wrote a most enlightening re- 
port on the attitude of those British 
air pilots, now England’s last hope. 

“IT have known some of them in 
London, then in Northern France and 
later again in England. At first they 
were cocky and did not know what 
danger was. They longed for war 
as for sport. But I have now met one 
of them again. He is a different man. 
He is fully conscious of the fact that 
they will get him before the struggle 
is over.” 

When this correspondent wrote 
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thus, England had received a lesson 
in arms from the German Air Force. 
No human fantasy had pictured Lon- 
don as it is today. The feeling that 
the world is coming to an end and the 
foreboding felt by the British pilot 
will soon grip the whole British na- 
tion, in even stronger form. It is in 
such an attitude of mind that men 
often come nearer to the truth. And 
how far the truth is removed from 
that buoyant expectation of happy 
hunting with which England only 
a year ago set out to destroy the 
German people. The English were 
in cocky spirits. They saw no dan- 
ger. They longed for war as for a 
sport. 

“Boys, you will have a charming 
war,” said the chief war profiteer, 
Lord Derby, to the soldiers of 
one division which was sent to 
France. He was not even consciously 
lying. He believed it. They all 
believed it. 

It was not by chance that one of 
the most disgusting figures among the 
plutocratic warmongers, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, left London a 
few days ago, exclaiming in terror 
that he had had more than enough of 
it after spending two nights in under- 
ground shelters threatened by bombs, 
and that he never wanted to live 
through such an experience again. And 
it is certain that this trembling Emi- 
nence did not select one of the more 
uncomfortable of the shelters but one 
in which he could sit in a soft club 
chair with opportunity to gather his 
thoughts. 


wit DO the consequences of the 
Archbishop’s own acts frighten 
him so much? The reason is that he 


had imagined that everything in this 





war would be so different. Doubtless 
he imagined a happy and gay, delight- 
ful war, one without personal dangers 
and one also pleasing in the sight of 
God—a war against women and chil- 
dren waged at a safe distance from 
his person. 

In this individual case is the ex- 
ample of an entire nation which was 
the victim of a gigantic piece of self- 
delusion—a delusion, amounting to 
a monstrous crime, for which the 
British must atone. The British shop- 
keeper caste, by means of swindle and 
theft, snatched a world empire while 
other nations were preoccupied with 
other matters. It was an easy prize, 
not based upon any achievements in 
the creation of law and of moral 
right; and the ease with which the 
British seized that prize destroyed 
their sense of reality. 

That all this magnificence has had 
to be destroyed, in a conflict with a 
real power the size of Germany, was 
not a whim of fate. With a full sense 
of the realities, Germany recognized 
her aims, the consciousness of her 
rights, the fanatical faith of her mis- 
sion, and that of the National Social- 
ist party. And it was inevitable that 
this fall from the skies was to lead 
to total collapse—a piece of frivolous 
and criminal self-destruction affecting 
the very foundations of Empire... . 
The heap of rubble once called Lon- 
don symbolizes the dissipation of a 
phantom into the nothingness of its 
true value. 

Neither Carthage nor Jerusalem 
were destroyed by a caprice of fate, 
nor by the “injustices” of others. 
They were weighed, and found want- 
ing. They did not die because of 
Rome; they died because their time 
was up. They got what they wanted. 




















Besieged England finds agrarian virtues 
and vices comfortingly assuring, just now 


John, a Peasant 


By RICHARD NORTH 


Countryman, English Rural Review 


ville, near Aylesbury, within sight 

of the highest point of the Chil- 
terns, and he died at the age of sev- 
enty-nine in 1915. He lived all his life 
in the same small mean house that he 
and his father had rented for more 
than a century. It was for a long time 
infested with black beetles, and con- 
tained many things common enough 
in John’s day—a candle box, a lan- 
tern glazed with horn, pattens and 
apparatus for straw plaiting. It was 
never lit by anything but candles. Two 
pairs of aged eyes and ten pairs of 
young ones endured the strain of read- 
ing or working by a single light. “Two 
candles a-burnin’ and’ never a plough 
a-gooin’,” was a frequent expression 
if a second candle was carried from 
another room and inadvertently left 
alight. Outside were an open hovel 
for the cart, a stable for the pony, and 
a “woodus” which contained the odo- 
riferous gleanings of John’s business. 
Like his father, he was a marine-store 
dealer, a hawker and a carrier. Be- 


Jit was born at Stoke Mande- 


yond the vegetable garden was a small 
paddock where his pony grazed. A 
tiny flower garden by the wall of the 
house provided his wife with one of 
her few pleasures. John lived in the 
days of turnpikes and paid tolls. Some- 
where among his small wardrobe 
there was a smock-frock. He had seen 
a public execution. 

John was short and wiry, and he 
looked straight and continuously into 
the eyes of those with whom he spoke. 
His lips were thin and suggested 
cruelty; his ears were lobeless and ex- 
ceedingly small; his nose was straight 
and pointed; and his rich brown eyes 
turned a cold look on the world. His 
beard hung all over his face and 
throat. In the most casual contacts 
John’s character revealed downright- 
ness, certainty, rigidity, and he would 
talk across a social gap with an inde- 
pendence of utterance and a readiness 
to contradict that were in contrast 
with the timidity of his fellow villag- 
ers. But he would not allow himself 


to be called “Mr.” “Plain John is 
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me name; you call me John.” The 
vicar’s wife had a tongue of repute, 
and was no mean foe. Once when he 
considered that she had made a reflec- 
tion on his character he said: ‘She 
shan’t say that; Ill goo an’ see ’er; 
gimme my best jackut’”—and off he 
went and subdued the vicarage. His 
modest estimate of his essential needs 
was a knife, a bit of string and a shill- 
ing, which three things he held a man 
ought always to have about him. 
John’s boots were made so that 
they could be worn on either foot. He 
wore them on different feet on alter- 
nate days. These boots, liberally 
greased in wet weather, were so big 
that he could wear not only a pair of 
stockings but a pair or two of stock- 
ing feet. He walked with his feet 
pointing so much outwards that the 
yokels called him “‘the dew-spreader.” 
John wore double-breasted waist- 
coats, being apprehensive of catching 
cold, and would never step outside the 
door without a hat or have his hair cut 
in the winter. He had a theory that 
he could keep well only by the con- 
stant use of Epsom salts. Saltpeter he 
believed to be excellent for the kid- 
neys, and cold tea for tired eyes. He 




















—Tofio Salazar in Repertorio ansticilin Costa Rica 
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would bathe the closed lids at night, 
grope his way to bed, and go to sleep 
without opening them again. 

He married a girl who in her youth 
had fine proportions, a queenly car- 
riage and good looks, and the pair 
had eleven children who became so 
scattered over the globe that they 
never all met together. 

The loss of respectability through 
debt was the dread of John and his 
wife. They would never buy what 
they could not pay for. There was, 
however, one occurrence which seared 
John’s conscience. After an illness 
that reduced him to his very last coin, 
he began work again without renew- 
ing his hawker’s license and was 
caught and fined. : 

Until well on in life John was a 
heavy drinker. He would say that one 
wheel of the brewer’s trap belonged 
to him. He once won a wager by 
drinking a bottle of brandy in an hour. 
He bragged that he could “‘carry nine 
gallon o’ beer—four’n a half inside 
an’ four’n a half outside.”’ But event- 
ually he was given a fright. “I was 
just gettin’ over the airysiplus an’ the 
doctor looked queer at me so as I 
knowed there was summat in ’is mind, 
an’ I ses ‘Out wi’ it, doctor, if ye got 
anything to say. What is it? Be I a- 
drinkin’ too much?’ ‘John,’ ’e ses, 
‘if you goo on like this for another 
twel’month you'll be dead or in a luna- 
tic asylum.’ ‘Doctor,’ I ses, ‘T’ll 
never touch another drop as long as I 
live!’ An’ I’ve kep’ me word.” 

When he used to come home intoxi- 
cated he would think nothing of turn- 
ing the children out of doors; and his 
wife often delivered the goods and 
unharnessed and fed the pony when 
he was incapable of doing it. Not un- 
til she was advanced in life was she 
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able to indulge in a recreation of 
which she was fond—reading. I have 
seen her with Paradise Lost. A cir- 
cumstance that surprised not only her 
family but also the village was that 
she continued to drink beer after he 
had given it up. Every night of her 
life the “Bull” supplied her with half 
a pint, which she warmed in a sauce- 
pan and drank with her bread and 
cheese. 

I ought to have mentioned that 
though he might be drunk six days of 
the week, John would never touch a 
drop on Sundays. Although he drank, 
he never swore and he never smoked. 
“There, put that pipe out; I wun’t 
’ave no smokin’ ’ere,”’ was a command 
to some members of his family. Sun- 
day trading he also thought sinful. 
He has refused, with abuse, to sell a 
candle on a Sunday to an old woman 
who had forgotten to replenish her 
stock on Saturday. “Sarve ye right,” 
he said. “I wun’t let ye ’ave it of a 
Sunday. If ye can’t think o’ yer 
candles o’ Saturday it wun’t do ye no 
’arm to sit in the dark or goo to bed.” 

Perhaps because of the frequent, 
‘And he rose up early in the morn- 
ing,” of the Old Testament, John 
could rise at any hour. He had, in- 
deed, a craze for early rising. When 
he had to go a distance, he would start 
with loads of merchandise well before 
four o’clock, even in mid-winter. 

In reference to his haberdashery 
hawking, a draper of Aylesbury said 
to John, “Why don’t you run a few 
more lines and start a little shop? I’d 
let you have the stuff on credit, and 
not press for the money.” “Oh ah,” 
John replied; “tha’s all very well, but 
supposin’ I di’n’t sell ’em, an’ at the 
end o’ six months I ’ad your bill— 
where'd I be? You let me alone to 
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goo nigglin’ along in my tin-pot way, 
payin’ twenty shillin’s in the pound an’ 
owin’ nothin’ to nobody.” 

Upon John’s gravestone is in- 
scribed, “His word was his bond.” A 
promise upon even a trivial matter 
was a pledge to be kept wholly and 
promptly. His phrase was, “But I 
said I would.” A lie he regarded as 
the greatest of sins. “As false as my 
knife”’ was one of his scornful epithets 
—the peculiar falsity of a knife being 
that it would as soon cut its owner as 
anyone else. “Tis the truth as licks 
’em,” he would say. 

He was impervious to argument 
and held with tenacity to the wildest 
prejudices. He once said to me, “I 
wonder I ain’t ’ad a smack o’ th’ ’ead 
many a time.”” He was often, he said, 
“as surly as a bull.” The words of a 
certain boaster he called “a couple o’ 
yards o’ pump water.” 

John brought up his children to 
eschew ease and to esteem diligence. 
‘°F’s a good feller to work,” was a 
commendation often upon his lips. 
“**Olidays!”” he would say derisively. 
“T call it shameful when folks might 
be doin’ a honest day’s work.” 

Not even at Christmas would John 
allow the children any indulgence that 
might mean a little noise; not a half- 
penny could be spared for anything 
not eatable. The children’s few pen- 


nies were pooled and spent in Ayles- 


bury on sugar mice (at four a penny), 
sugar watches and a handful of nuts. 
The “tree” was a table on which these 
delicacies were spread out, and the 
children drew tickets for them out 
of a hat. The centerpiece and 
most costly article was a twopenny 
coconut. 

He was content with his lot, though 
every day’s toil was a fight to keep his 
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independence. As he shaped with a 
pocket knife the wooden pegs for the 
cloth mops that were part of his small 
trading stock, he would break off from 
the murmuring of some hymn tune to 
express his gratitude for the few fa- 
vors life had given him. ‘Ah, my 
gal,’ he would say, ‘“‘there’s many a 
poor creature as ’ud be glad t’ ’ave 
what we’ve got. The Lord’s bin good 
to us.” 

On Sundays, if the local preacher 
happened to be musical, John would 
invite him to tea. One or two other 
singers were generally invited, and 
were hurried through their tea with 
reminders to look at the clock. No 
break in the singing was permitted till 
the grandfather clock or the bells of 
the parish church gave warning of the 
approach of service time. Non-par- 
ticipants were condemned to silence. 
The order was, “Sing or be quiet; 
stop that clack, do!” He liked to say 
of his wife that he would have paid 
another sovereign for her if she had 
been musical. 

There was never an hour but some 
melody was running through his head 
and, often, finding expression on his 
lips. He was as enthusiastic to deter- 
mine the pitch of casual sounds as Gil- 
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bert White to know whether the Sel- 
borne owls hooted in F sharp or B 
flat. At the chiming of a clock he 
would sing the note and say, “Tha’s 
about A, I think,” and the tuning-fork 
would be produced from his waistcoat 
pocket to test the accuracy of his ear. 
In childhood his voice was good, and 
in maturity he had a natural tenor of 
fine range and quality. He was wont 
to say that he could sing enough tenor 
for half a dozen basses. When over 
seventy he could easily and sweetly 
reach a top G. John could read music, 
and had no more difficulty with minor 
than with major keys. He prized this 
accomplishment more than his voice. 
A man who sang at sight, even badly, 
he esteemed. But I have heard him 
tell a man who had a fine voice and 
little musical sense that he was making 
a row “like a bumble bee in a tar tub.” 

John took the greatest care of his 
music books and handled them caress- 
ingly. If one would not lie flat and a 
rough hand attempted to apply force, 
he would spring forward and utter a 
cry as if hurt. Many of these books 
were in manuscript, in the transcrip- 
tion of which he had spent laborious 
hours, for he was little accustomed to 
a pen. Their width was greater than 
their depth, and their cloth covers 
were like old leather from age and 
use. They were kept in a chest of 
drawers to which his children were 
forbidden access. 

John was a good bell-ringer, and 
had rung in every belfry for miles 
around. He would stop and listen to 
a distant peal even on cold winter 
nights. “Tha’s So-and-so at number 
one,”’ he would say. ‘Good ringer ’e 
is, never too soon an’ never be’ind. 
But that ain’t So-and-so a-ringin’ num- 
ber four. The chap who’s got ‘is bell 
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is all over the place an’ ain’t got no 
more notion o’ ringin’ nor a gret gal.” 
Bells were church affairs, and much as 
he loved them, they could not lure him 
from his Methodism; many a time he 
has rung in a church till within a few 
minutes of the service and then dashed 
off to chapel. 

John had a gift for games. He was 
fond of telling the story of his victory 
at a single-wicket cricket match, with 
one innings each and no fieldsmen. 
The stake was half a gallon of beer. 
His chief game was skittles, and in the 
narrow alleys so commonly found in 
his time on licensed premises he must 
have won barrel upon barrel of beer. 

John wolfed his food greedily and 
audibly—‘‘golloped” it; and told with 
satisfied approval the story of a 
mother who rebuked her child, when 
a distinguished visitor was present, 
for licking its plate. “So would you,” 
said the offender, “if ’e ’adn’t bin 
’ere.” At breakfast he would eat 
quantities of cold fat meat or cold 
meat pudding or pie. He had only 
one other meal in the day, for his 
motto was not “little and often” but 
“much and seldom.” On Sundays he 
would have a tea meal, and he would 
never in any circumstances be satisfied 
with two cups or indulge himself with 
four. He liked his meat underdone. 
‘Jest pop it in the pan, turn it over, 
an’ fetch it out; I can’t abear t’ ’ave 
all the goodness cooked out o’ me 
meat.” 

He never gave his wife the least as- 
sistance in the home. He was careless 
and untidy, and expected to be waited 
upon. He could not even brush his 
hair without asking, “ ’Ave I got that 
partin’ straight?’ He was conscious 
of these failings, and said that he 
wished to die before his wife. ‘‘She 
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could git along better wi’out me nor 
I could wi’out ’er.” 

He would never allow that the 
weather was hot; “warm” or “very 
warm’ was the most he would say— 
though on the hottest days he would 
be seen with a cabbage leaf protrud- 
ing from the back of his hat and hang- 
ing down his neck. Bad weather he 
thought of in regard to its effect upon 
his poor neighbors. ‘“This weather ’as 
kep’ poor So-and-so out o’ work for a 
week; dunno what ’e’ll do, poor feller, 
wi’ ’is family. Snow may look perty, 
but you jest think ’ow many folks it’ll 
put out o’ work.” 


A GOOD piece of hedging would 
always attract his attention. 
“Now, jest you look at that,” he 
would say. “I can tell who done that, 
though I never see ’im at it. Tha’s 
Barnet Spittles’s work. There ain’t a 
man anywhere near ’ere as can touch 
im.” Similarly he would praise 
George Bates’s ricks. ‘‘Bootiful, I call 
*em. You can walk all ’round ’em, an’ 
ye can’t see no difference wherever ye 
stand.” 

He detested dogs, and was in the 
habit of carrying a rabbit’s foot or 
two in his pocket wherewith to pro- 
pitiate the fiercest of them. “There 
never wus a dog yit as ’ud bite ye if 
ye listened to its master,” was his 
view. “If I ’ad my way there’d be no 
more dogs than there is queens.” He 
also hated bees. 

At sixty-five John broke down. 
With his club superannuation, the 
earnings of his wife and some help 
from the children, his house was free 
from actual distress. Later there were 
the old-age pensions. From the time 
of his retirement: from work his 
strength of character steadily declined. 





Except in Argentina, German newspaper 
men, without big sticks, walk softly 


Editorial “horn 
in Hitler’s Side 


By STEPHEN NAFT 


ITH the arrival in power of 

\ V the National Socialists in 

Germany, the old independ- 
ent press in the Reich promptly disap- 
peared. The newspapers that re- 
mained could not be described as 
media of information, or even as 
journals of varying opinion, but were 
outright organs of propaganda. Lib- 
eral or merely “non-Nazi” newspaper- 
men who succeeded in escaping, set up 
monthly magazines, weeklies and even 
a few dailies in countries abroad. In 
France, for example, the Pariser Tage- 
blatt came into being; in the Nether- 
lands, Das Tagebuch appeared, and 
in Prague there was Die Weltbuhne. 
So long as Czechoslovakia was inde- 
pendent, German emigré journalists 
found various outlets for their ener- 
gies and talents, and the same held 
true in Vienna, before the advent of 
Chancellor Dollfuss. 

Editors in these countries who, 
when they were annexed and expro- 
priated, escaped execution, often made 
their way to Paris. A large number 
of them are now hiding in France, but 


they are today subject to extradition 
to Germany under the onerous terms 
of the agreement between Germany 
and the Vichy régime. 

Before the French collapse, the 
only remaining independent German- 
language press in Europe was that of 
Switzerland. But after the Vichy sur- 
render, these publications changed 
their tone, even though the Swiss Con- 
federation has yet to be occupied by 
the Nazis. The fact is that the Axis 
has Swiss editors—as well as the 
Swiss Government—thoroughly inti- 
midated, and no longer do these news- 
papers risk publishing anything to 
which the hyper-sensitive Axis nations 
might object. (Perhaps they remem- 
ber the fate of the editors of De 
Groene Amsterdammer, who, as re- 
ported in the July 1940 issue of The 
Living Age, were shot for “resisting 
arrest” shortly after the Nazi occupa- 
tion of Holland.) By and large, the 
tone of the German-language press in 
Switzerland, and that as well of other 
organs, is aloof from the press of 
events and subdued in all its com- 





ments on the plight of Europe. 

It is not too much to say that there 
is only one German-language daily 
newspaper in the world that can be re- 
garded as independent of and indiffer- 
ent to Hitler. This is the Argentin- 
ische Tageblatt, published in Buenos 
Aires. It is a big daily, as dailies go 
in Latin America, published in an is- 
sue of twelve pages and providing in 
addition a Sunday supplement not en- 
tirely unlike the magazine section of 
the New York Times. 

This Buenos Aires newspaper, 
which carries a banner in Spanish of 
‘an independent and anti-totalitarian 
daily,” is now in its fifty-second year 
of publication. It was founded by a 
German Swiss named E. F. Allemann 
—which, incidentally, is the Spanish 
word for German. The paper gets 
world-wide coverage through the faci- 
lities of two great American news- 
services, the Associated Press and the 
United Press, and until the French 
surrender it also received the reports 
of the Havas News Agency of Paris. 
At present, it is far and away supe- 
rior to any newspaper published in 
Europe. It is refreshingly eager in 
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expressing its hostility toward the 
Nazi, Fascist and Stalinist régimes. 


tT paper has not had the easi- 
est time. Nazis in Argentina suc- 
ceeded for a time in forcing advertis- 
ers to withdraw their business from 
the Argentinische Tageblatt. Doubt- 
less other pressure was added by the 
German Government, since Berlin ex- 
tends subsidies to several German- 
language newspapers in that Latin- 
American country. A few years ago, 
a party of “unidentified” raiders en- 
tered the editorial and mechanical 
premises of the newspaper early in 
the morning, killed several of the em- 
ployes, destroyed the mechanical 
equipment, and set the building afire. 
Even this act of reprisal, however, 
could not bring about the demise of 
the paper, which duly appeared a few 
days after this attack. 

Since then, it has steadily improved 
in editorial content. On occasion it 
carries more columns of accurate in- 
formation about Germany, Vichy, 
France and other nations of Europe 
than may be found in some of the 
largest American dailies. 


Tue BritTIsH SPIRIT 


The fantastic courage of our airmen, sailors and 
soldiers has astounded all nations. Our young men 
are no doubt the toughest in the world. The Germans 
were probably under-nourished as children, are 
highly nervous, and are apt to go to pieces when 
things go wrong. And in this country, in contrast 
with most others, toughness is not confined to the 
working class. The other day my eye fell upon a 
group of young officers congregated in the hall of a 
well-known club. I was reminded of an exclamation 
of the Iron Duke: “I don’t know what the enemy 
will feel about them. But they terrify me!” 

—Edward Hulton in World Review, London 





Straws in the Wind 


If It Was Good Enough— 


Hitler was inspecting a school in Ger- 
many. He began to question the children, 
and asked the first boy:— 

“How old are you?” 

“Eleven, Fihrer.” 

“Do you work hard?” 

“Oh, yes, Fihrer.” 

“And what are your political opinions?” 

The little fellow gave a lively salute and 
shot out, “Nazi, Fuhrer.” 

Hitler thanked him and questioned sev- 
eral other boys of the class in the same fash- 
ion. Then when he asked the last boy the 
last question, the child remained seated and 
replied :-— 

“I’m a Republican.” 

“Republican?” wondered the master of 
Germany, “and why?” 

“I am a Republican because my father, 
my grandfather and my great-grandfather 
were all Republicans.” 

“And suppose your father had been a ban- 
dit, your grandfather a murderer and your 
great-grandfather a thief, what would you 
be then?” 

“A Nazi, Fihrer,” answered the im- 
perturbable youngster. 

—France Magazine, Paris 


Whose Mirror? 


The French have a word of advice re- 
garding chic which should be followed by 
all of us. It is: “Stand before a mirror be- 
fore going out, and see how much you can 
remove and still appear publicly without 


being arrested.” 
—Saturday Night, Toronto 


Pie For Breakfast 


The more substantial breakfasts which 
Londoners are reported to be taking as a 
result of disturbed nights would have been 
commended—rather unexpectedly perhaps 
—by Emerson. The Great American 
philosopher was a firm believer in be- 


ginning the day with a hearty meal—but 
in that connection a cautionary note was 
recorded by his friend H. J. Warner. “It 
was pie for breakfast,” declared Warner, 
“that broke down Emerson prematurely; 
no human being can live long and keep 
his mind unclouded on pie for breakfast. 
Emerson lost his mind—or his memory— 
at a much earlier period than he would 
have been likely to lose it solely owing to 
the vicious habit of eating pie for break- 
fast.” 
—‘“Lucio” in the Manchester 
Guardian, England 


Election Style, 1840 


The Prince’s counsel argued that because 
legitimacy has been set aside as a principle, 
there remained no other principle of sov- 
ereignty. Louis Napoleon had some right 
to come to canvass for the votes of the 
people of France. The youth came with 
his eagle and his pistol to a kind of hust- 
ings at Boulogne, from which he asked the 
French people, “Will you have me?” and 
being rejected, he ought to be let off like 
any other beaten candidate. 

—“A Hundred Years Ago” 


in the Observer, London 


The Tolerant Spouse 


After the medical examination, the doctor 
turned sadly to the husband. 

“Tch, tch, I don’t like the appearance of 
your wife, sir.” 

“Well, neither do I, but she’s a good 
cook, she takes care of the kids, and I’m 
used to her face.” 

—Die Weltwoche, Zurich 


Congratulations, Sir 


“T have led several people to the discov- 
ery of a wide range of literature by an 
open confession that Milton’s longer poems 
bore me stiff.” 

—The Archbishop of York 
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He Should Know 


Possibly apocryphal, is the remark said to 
have been made in India by Schacht, when, 
as Reichsbank ex-chief, he visited India. 

“What is it like being a German,” they 
asked him, “after Austria, after Czecho- 
slovakia, after Memel?” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference,” he 
said, “It’s like a man who’s in jail for life 
and hears they’ve added a new wing to the 
building.” 

—Daily Herald, London 


Stop Pointing 


An item recently appeared in the Berlin 
paper Zwoelf Uhr Blatt under the caption, 
“Declining birth rate in France.” Under- 
neath appeared a sub-title with no other 
explanation, “That, too, is the fault of 
England.” 

—Le Recueil, Quebec 


And We'll Give Odds 


“One thing is certain. Whoever has Italy 
for an ally in the next war is going to 
lose it.” 

—Gen. von Blomberg, ex-War 
Minister of Germany, in 1937 


Or to Arm Denmark 


The snail has at least 1,000 teeth, says 
a scientist. If you take its speed into con- 
sideration, it seems to be on the way to the 
dentist. 

—Politken, Copenhagen 


Don’t the Aunts Drink? 


If the case of wine left by Col. Crawford 
with the Universal Aunts is not claimed 
by October 30, it will be sold in aid of the 
Aunts Bomber Fund. 

—Adv. in the Times, London 


He Probably Is 


From a loving mother’s letter to her 
precious son in the Army: “Darling, I hope 
you're rising punctually every morning, and 
not keeping the regiment waiting at break- 
fast.” 


—Il Resto del Carlino, Florence 
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Good Reason 


In New York an Italian was being ex- 
amined in the Naturalization Court to see 
whether he would make a useful Ameri- 
can citizen. He answered correctly ques- 
tions as to the name of the President and 
the capital of the U.S.A. Then came the 
teaser: “Could you,” he was asked, “become 
President of the United States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” persisted the official. 

“You pleasa excuse,” begged the appli- 
cant. “I verra busy just now sella da ice 
cream.” 

—Reynolds News, London 


The Universal Postal Pen 


In the General Post Office, London, a 
man in a hurry to send off a cable grabbed 
a pen. Clogged and rusty, he seized an- 
other, then a third. In exasperation, he de- 
manded of a clerk, “I suppose this is the 
pen used to sign the Magna Carta?” The 
polite, imperturbable answer: “Information 
at Window 33.” 

—Argentinische Tageblatt, Buenos Aires 


Reverse English 


The Rev. J. Norton suggested that the 
Germans were sparing breweries and malt- 
ings from bombing because if drinking con- 
tinued at the present rate we would lose 
the war, 


—South Wales Echo 


But We Have the Bottles 


The two big American (political) parties 
were once compared to two empty bottles 
into which any liquid could be poured so 
long as the principle (of party politics) was 
kept. 

—W. J. Vorster in Die 
Volksblad, South Africa 


We Make Geography 


Recruit (ready to go “over the top”): 
“I suppose we shall be making history in 
a few minutes, sergeant?” 

Sergeant: “History be blowed. What we’ve 
got to make is geography!” 

—Cape Argus, Capetown 


Literature is our major industry, 
in the astonished view of a Swiss 


America Harbors 
130,000,000 Writers 


By J. W. 


National-Zeitung, Basle Liberal Daily 


F course, it may be an exag- 
() geration to say that the United 
States is a nation composed of 
130,000,000 authors, male and fe- 
male. But it is not a gross exaggera- 
tion. In no other country in the world 
is there such a torrent of writing. It 
is almost part of the American tradi- 
tion, the ‘American way of life,” that 
every family shall house at least one 
member who is by way of being a 
littérateur, major or minor. 
Consider my neighbors: we live in 
a quarter of Los Angeles inhabited by 
a Hollywood rarity—solid and re- 
spectable citizens who have no claims 
whatever to fame. Neither Clark 
Gable nor Greta Garbo live across the 
street, nor even such lesser luminaries 
as an Aldous Huxley, a Jacques Deval 
or a Leopold Stokowski. Indeed, our 
neighborhood’s only remote connec- 
tion with the movies is its inclusion of 
an electrician who labors in the Para- 
mount vineyard. For the rest, our 
neighbors include such types as a 
bookkeeper in a dairy, a contractor, a 


dog-trainer, a man and wife who 
spend the entire day and the entire 
night stamping on the keyboards of 
two pianos, a dress dealer in “origi- 
nal French imitations,” whatever this 
means, a melancholy insurance agent, 
and an automobile mechanic. 

Not very distinguished people, one 
might say, until one inquires into their 
secret lives. Then you discover that, 
with two exceptions, all of them are 
feverishly engaged in the Pursuit of 
Literature, in writing “epics.” 

The bookkeeper in the dairy writes 
sonnets and ballads, in red ink, be- 
tween efforts at drawing a trial bal- 
ance; the contractor’s wife pens senti- 
mental short-shorts in a desperate ef- 
fort to pay for her losses at bridge; 
the fortissimo pianist-couple, when 
they are not belaboring the ivories, at- 
tend an evening course “‘in the techni- 
cal composition of the one-act play”; 
the melancholy insurance agent ban- 
ishes his frustration by writing—and 
selling !—fabulous sagas around gang- 
sters, G-men, detectives and Sing Sing; 
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the auto mechanic, a bashful lout, con- 
fesses that he is sharpening pencils 
and buying notebooks preparatory to 
inditing a background novel on certain 
social problems pertaining to life in 
a garage. Only the contractor, an un- 
imaginative fellow, and the Para- 
mount electrician, forego the arts of 
literary composition. 


HE American ailment known as 

scribblitis, or writing epidemic, 
should not be regarded as phenome- 
nal. The motives underlying its malig- 
nant spread are bald, if not banal. I 
have discovered in my researches in 
the United States that most of its peo- 
ple (a fact also applicable, in my judg- 
ment, to Europeans) are in urgent 
need of some cash money. For ex- 
ample, the average American, who 
drinks a great deal of ice-water, must 
find the cash to pay the instalment on 
his electrical refrigerator, come next 
Tuesday; this American’s “lady ac- 
quaintance,”’ as they say here, is in 
need of funds for a new hat; next 
week it is imperative that her mother 
visit the chiropractor. So, one and 
all they give thought to their respec- 
tive emergencies and ask themselves, 
What is the simplest way of earning 
some cash money on the side? 

In point of fact, they really aren’t 
serious when addressing this inquiry 
to themselves, since they all know the 
answer. There is no alternative for 
any of these 130,000,000 Americans. 
The obvious, easy and immediate way 
to riches—or at least enough to pay 
the looming instalment—is to write. 
Why, look at the stuff the magazines 
buy! 

Moreover, writing costs nothing 
in the way of plant equipment. You 
can always borrow a portable type- 
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writer, can’t you? Or somebody’s 
fountain-pen? Another thing; you can 
get a ream of paper for ten cents or, 
if you are especially hard up, you can 
use yellow paper which costs merely 
a nickel! 

Accordingly, nothing remains but 
to sit down and, as rapidly as possible 
—maybe two or three evenings—dis- 
gorge or exude a best-seller. Look at 
Margaret Mitchell with her Gone 
With the Wind! It was only two 
hundred pages, wasn’t it? No? Well 
—three hundred, then. She sold two 
million copies in the United States 
alone, she got another fifty thousand 
for the film rights—and then all the 
translations, reprints, and so on. 

Isn’t it wonderful ? 

The American incentive to write is 
powerful. Every week you read that a 
novel has been sold to Hollywood for 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. The 
literary section of the New York 
Times overflows with reviews of new 

















—Empire News, England 
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books and, moreover, it publishes 
photographs of authors ! 

Besides, there are mountains of 
magazines in the United States, whose 
editors are badly in need of literary 
material. And their editors don’t pay 
badly—you can get all of five hun- 
dred dollars for a short story of 
five hundred words—sometimes two 
or three times as much as that. 
Obviously, with such financial re- 
turns in sight, the American must 
write. 


TILL, some of the citizens of the 

United States are more deliberate 
and conscientious about their writing. 
They decide to go to a school to learn 
how to write another Gone With the 
Wind. In America you go to a school 
to learn how to write, just as you do 
to learn how to sew buttons on a pair 
of pants, or to fly an airplane, or to 
learn Sanskrit. These writing-schools 
cover the entire field of belles-lettres 
in the United States; there are acade- 
mies for budding dramatists, for in- 
cipient novelists and short-story writ- 
ers, for latent sceniarists for the radio 
and even television. Aside from 
courses in public schools, there are 
hundreds of commercial schools which 
teach the client ‘“‘to write successfully 
in three weeks—with moneyback guar- 
antee!” It is merely a matter of pay- 
ing the tuition fee, it appears, and the 
Nobel Prize for Literature is within 
one’s grasp. 

The multiplicity of literary “con- 
tests” in America also makes the aver- 
age citizen extremely restive, since at 
times publishing-houses offer as much 
as ten thousand dollars for the ‘‘win- 
ning” novel in a certain field. Our 
bookkeeper, for example, is pro- 
foundly bored bending over his ledg- 





ers eight hours a day; at night, he is 
equally bored. But when he reads that 
he has a chance to win ten thousand 
dollars (!) by so simple an expedient, 
say, as writing a history about life 
during the Civil War, he sheds his 
boredom, bones up on General Grant's 
three volumes of memoires, and sets 
to work. 

He learned to write in public 
school, didn’t he? Of course, if he sus- 
pects the publisher wants a few lit- 
erary flourishes, this American will de- 
lay the start of writing this profitable 
novel until he has learned to split in- 
finitives with the best of his competi- 
tors. 

And, aside from the promised ten 
thousand dollars, or thirty or fifty 
thousand, Literature offers other in- 
ducements to the 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans. For example, successful novel- 
ists and poets become idols in the 
United States, even when the public 
has ignored them to the point of their 
starvation; they are lionized and 
women leaders of society fall over 
themselves seeking them as dinner 
guests and week-end guests. 

The tragedy for most of these 130,- 
000,000 writing Americans is, of 
course, that their material never gets 
published, and is bad to the point of 
noisomeness. Nevertheless, no one can 
tell an American that writing is a tal- 
ent, and not a facility to be acquired— 
like spitting between your front teeth, 
or swallowing goldfish. But since 
America as yet has no Dante, Homer 
or Goethe, it is perfectly fitting that 
everybody writes, or tries to; and 
there appears nothing unbecoming or 
presumptuous when every young girl 
to whom one is introduced says, 
charmingly, ‘“Oh—you are the writer ! 
I also am writing.” 











War and Fashion 


By JAMES LAVER 
World Review, London Topical Monthly 


HE study of female fashion is 

very far from being the trivial 

pursuit it is sometimes con- 
sidered. The common view is that 
the cut of a dress, the shape of a hat, 
a waistline high or low, an angle of 
a feather or the color of a trimming, 
are things quite arbitrary, decided up- 
on by a small group of designers sit- 
ting in Paris, London or New York, 
and imposed willy-nilly on an unsus- 
pecting and herd-like public. The his- 
tory of costume confutes this view 
completely. There is a rhythm in 
dress, there is a meaning in fashion, 
as anyone can be convinced who will 
take the trouble to stand far enough 
away from the problem to get it into 
perspective. 

It is a curious fact that no one can 
see the fashions of today or those 
of the last few years. The eye is con- 
fused by the multiplicity of detail, the 
essential line escapes. Yet the clothes 
of any given epoch are a unity, and 
no detail of them could be changed 
without falsifying the picture. The 
fan of the Pompadour, the folding 
parasol of Queen Victoria—from such 
trifles it is possible to reconstruct not 
only the dresses worn by those who 
handled these objects but the whole 
background of their lives and even the 
political opinions and social conditions 
of their period. If this is so—as it 
undoubtedly is—then fashion, far 
from being a frivolity, is always the 
epitome of an epoch and in it can be 


seen reflected, as it were, in miniature, 
the whole of an age. 

It would be strange, therefore, if 
war did not have a profound effect 
upon fashion. It has, and what is 
even more to the purpose, its effect is 
always the same. In considering this, 
minor wars must, of course, be ruled 
out. The British Empire has been en- 
gaged in a war of some kind for about 
a third of its history. War is only of 
importance when it provokes, or is ac- 
companied by, some profound social 
upheaval, and for the purpose of com- 
parison it will be sufficient to consider 
two such wars—that which followed 
the French Revolution and that which 
is now called World War I. 

The first of these—the French 
Revolution—marked a sharp reaction 
against the costume of the preceding 
period. Marie Antoinette had worn 
towering headdresses and _ billowy 
skirts, kept in position by hoops. Ma- 
terials had been very rich: brocaded 
silks with many trimmings. It is true 
that she had from time to time played 
at being a milkmaid, but the little 
china shepherdesses with their bows 
and ribbons and their garlanded 
crooks, still to be seen in collections of 
eighteenth-century porcelain, show 
exactly the kind of milkmaid she was. 
Her “country” costume was just an- 
other kind of fancy dress. 

During the “Terror” people 
dressed simply and shabbily in order 
to escape notice, but with the fall of 
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Robespierre there was a new outburst 
of fashion. Only the fashion in ques- 
tion was very different from what had 
gone before. Vanished were the rich 
materials, vanished the hoops and the 
high-heeled shoes. It was the mode 
to admire things Greek and Roman 
(were not the Greeks and Romans 
republicans, at least for part of their 
history?) and, so, women clad them- 
selves in what they fondly imagined 
was the dress of the Ancients. This 
psuedo-classical dress can best be 
imagined by describing it as a white 
nightgown made of muslin or other 
flimsy material, the flimsier the better. 
Some Merveilleuses, as the fashion- 
able ladies of the Directoire were 
called, went so far as to wear semi- 
transparent dresses with pink skin 
tights underneath, or to damp the ma- 
terial slightly in order to make it cling 
and reveal the shape of the body be- 
neath. 

This tendency to wear less is one 
of the most striking and inevitable re- 
sults of social upheaval, and the same 
result can be seen in the years follow- 
ing the war of 1914-18. In both pe- 
riods, underclothes were almost en- 
tirely abolished or reduced to a single 
diaphanous garment in place of the 
multiplicity of skirts which had been 
worn before. In both, women began 
to reveal so much of their persons that 
if they had appeared thus only a few 
years before—say, in 1910 or 1780— 
they would undoubtedly have been 
arrested for indecent exposure. 

In both periods they flung away 
their corsets, although in the eight- 
eenth century the corset was not, for 
the most part, a separate garment, but 
was embodied in the dress itself. A 
characteristic of the dress of the 


Ancien Régime was its visible lacing 
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up the front of the bodice. But the 
effect was the same: to emphasize the 
hips and to pinch in the waist, and 
this tight waist, for some profound 
reason of feminine psychology, is in- 
compatible with violent social change. 
In other words, the flinging away of 
the corset is always a symbolical ges- 
ture. It means female emancipation 
and always accompanies it. 


No: once tight-lacing has gone, 
there is no reason why the waist 
should remain in its normal position. 
Indeed, there is every reason why it 
should not, for if the waist is in its 
normal place, then small waists will 
be admired, and tight-lacing comes 
back again. So one can lay it down 
as an axiom that war results in wo- 
men’s waists either rising to immedi- 
ately below the bosom—as in 1800— 
or sinking to the hips—as in the early 
1920's. 

Such fashions are entirely to the 
benefit of the young, and they mean, 
always, a revolt of youth against the 
elder woman. The mature woman of 
generous curves is at her best in an 
elaborate toilette, and in ages when 
this is fashionable the jeune fille sinks 
into the background. But in periods 
of emancipation (which is not a 
steady progress as some feminists 
would like to think, but merely a re- 
curring phenotmenon) the jeune fille 
is no longer a jeune fille, but an in- 
dependent young woman, and older 
women awake with horror to the fact 
that the emancipated flapper is dic- 
tating fashion. The “little girl” 
dresses of the 1920’s are a striking 
example of this, with their flat bosoms 
and their short skirts exposing a start- 
ling amount of leg. The dresses of 
1800 were not short, but they were 
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even more revealing, and although 
they rather emphasized the bosom, 
it was only the very young woman 
who could wear them to advantage. 

The other thing which women al- 
ways do when they feel themselves 
emancipated—the result of the break- 
ing-up of the social framework—is to 
cut off their hair. If you study the 
head only of a woman of 1800 and a 
woman of the 1920's, you will find 
the two images interchangeable. It 
is only the dress, with its very high or 
very low waist, which reveals the dif- 
ference of period. The hair is either 
cut close like a boy’s (yes, the ‘Eton 
crop” was known in 1800—Mary 
Anne Clarke, the mistress of the 
Duke of Clarence, had a very charm- 
ing one) or else dressed so close 
to the head that the effect is almost 
the same. The present war is al- 
most certain to bring about the same 
result. 

Hats are even more easily altered 
than clothes, and therefore provide a 
yet more sensitive weather-cock to 
show the way the social wind is blow- 
ing. It is sometimes thought that 
war, or social upheaval of any kind, 
causes hats to assume ever more fan- 
tastic shapes, to become enormous 
with bunches of plumes, to cover 
themselves with trimmings, lace or 
stuffed birds, to perch on the head 
at odd angles, to imitate mar- 
ket gardens, or ships in full sail. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

As in clothes, so in hats, the effect 
of war is always a drastic simplifica- 
tion. After the French Revolution 
hats either became extremely small or 
disappeared altogether to give place 
to turbans or wreaths. After the 
Great War came the so-called cloche. 
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Every woman wore the cloche, and 
those who had long hair were al- 
most compelled to cut it off, or they 
found themselves unable to get the 
hat on their heads. Its form was of 
the simplest, a mere close-fitting hel- 
met framing the face and bearing a 
regrettable likeness to the steel hel- 
met of the German infantry. It be- 
came a uniform on which there was 
no place for trimming of any kind and 
very little for even small variety in 
cut. 

It may be said that the cloche did 
not impose itself until after the Great 
War, and this is true enough. The 
same time-lag can be noticed in the 
hats of today. They are fantastic and 
cheeky, but they are not the hats in- 
fluenced by the war, but the hats cre- 
ated by the preceding period of un- 
easy peace. Ater this war it is cer- 
tain that hats, whatever their shape 
may be, will have one shape only and 
keep to it with monotonous persist- 
ence. The flying helmet may possibly 
provide a model. He would be a 
bold man who would prophesy, but 
certainly the odd shapes we see today 
will have disappeared and all wo- 
men’s heads, from behind, will once 
more look strangely alike. 


jee striking result of the 
period of upheaval caused by a 
great war is the tendency of women’s 
clothes—and interior decoration too, 
but that is another story—to assume 
a uniform color. Bright, variegated 
tints vanish, heavily patterned mate- 
rials disappear, women get into uni- 
form, not the formal uniform of a 
war job, but a civil uniform which 
they impose upon themselves. After 
the French Revolution, white became 
universal for women’s dresses, as can 
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easily be seen by a glance at the 
fashion plates of the period. 

After the Great War, when so 
many women joined the auxiliary serv- 
ices, it might have been supposed 
that a reaction against drab was in- 
evitable. Many women, returning to 
civil life, declared that they never 
wanted to see khaki again. Yet beige 
is nothing but the ghost of khaki, and 
they wore it for ten years. Perhaps 
after this war we shall see imposed 
on feminine fashion the phantom of 
Air Force blue. 

At this point some indignant wo- 
man is sure to protest that there is 
nothing inevitable in all this, that 
other women may do what they like 
but that she, for her part, intends to 
follow her own taste, and express her 
own personality. Let it be so, by all 
means. A woman is never more con- 
vinced that she is expressing her own 
personality than when she is follow- 
ing the latest fashion. Women do not 
wear what they like—they like what 
they wear, and what they wear is de- 
cided for them by what the French 
would call the “climate” of their 


epoch, by the whole consensus of poli- 
tical events and social forces. To pro- 
phesy the future would be foolish, 
but it is permissible to draw conclu- 
sions from the past, and these con- 








clusions all point the same way. This 
is the importance of fashion and its 
profound significance; and the only 
difference between the fashionable wo- 
man and the others is that the former 
is more sensitive to the prevailing 
influences and adapts herself to 
them first, not on the plane of 
the conscious intelligence, but in 
a much more occult and mysterious 
manner. 


O FAR as war and its effect on 

fashion is concerned, we may sum 
up our conclusions in a couple of 
formulae, each of which is capable of 
extension into a treatise. They might 
run as follows: 


{ social stability — tight-lac- 
ing — normal waists — 





PEACE? ¢laborate hair-dressing 
and the prestige of the 
Grande Cocotte. 
social upheaval—no cor- 
WAR sets—abnormal waists — 


short hair and General 
Promiscuity. 


Unless there is a universal collapse, 
the second of these two formulae is 
certain to operate at the conclusion 
of the present conflict. 














The Serious 


Horace Cole made a career of 
puncturing noted stuffed shirts 


Art of Hoaxing 


By JOSEPH HONE 


The Listener, Weekly Organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


N A picture paper of thirty years 
] se Fetrary 16, 1910—which 

| have by me, is a photograph of 
four Abyssinian princes. Profoundly 
impressive they look. Behind them is 
their German interpreter, and beside 
them, debonair in morning clothes, 
completely unembarrassed, a gentle- 
man described as Mr. Herbert Chol- 
mondeley of the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Herbert Cholmondeley had just con- 
ducted the princes to Weymouth, 
where, amid the pomp of a large 
part of the British Navy, the visitors 
had been shown over the mightiest 
battleship of those days—H.M.S. 
Dreadnought. Beneath the vast bushy 
moustaches of this Mr. Herbert Chol- 
mondeley not even the smallest smile 
is to be seen, and it was typical of 
Horace Cole, otherwise Mr. Herbert 
Cholmondeley of the Foreign Office, 
that he should have been unrufled 
even by laughter at a moment when 
he had set all England laughing, set 
Europe laughing, and nearly set the 
House of Commons, the Admiralty 


and the Government by the ears. For 
that photograph is a picture of an 
enormous hoax which had driven a 
coach-and-four through all the for- 
mality which Horace Cole in his ac- 
tions mocked at—at heart perhaps 
respected. 

Horace Cole’s jokes were probably 
the most serious things in a life which, 
it is right to say, found time for the 
cultivation of the things of the mind 
—art and poetry in particular. One 
side of the family was Irish, which may 
account for contradictions; Cole’s 
greatuncle was the gentle poet Aubrey 
de Vere. There were many soldiers 
in his family; he would have been a 
soldier but for his deafness—he 
escaped from Eton to fight in the Boer 
War and it was a grief to him to be 
out of the World War. 

London, Dublin and Paris were the 
scenes of his amazing hoaxes. There 
was the London prank Cole played 
on a Member of Parliament, so 
young, so handsome, so complacently 
respectable. This young politician had 
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been boasting that a Member of Par- 
liament could never be arrested. That 
very evening Horace had the M.P. 
himself arrested! This is how he did 
it. Strolling along Piccadilly with the 
M.P. and a friend, Horace slipped his 
gold watch into the M.P.’s pocket, 
then brightly proposed a race as far as 
Jermyn Street. Off they dashed, the 
M.P. well ahead, and when half-way 
across the street Horace began to 
shout ‘Stop thief! Stop thief!’ The 
public responded gallantly, the run- 
ning M.P. was chased, collared and 





Cole declared that his watch had been 
stolen. He then wished to put an end 
to the joke, but the police, justifiably 
annoyed, hauled them all off to Vine 
Street, and though Cole tried hard to 
keep the next morning’s police-court 
proceedings out of the papers, he 
failed to do so and the unfortunate 
M.P. almost had to resign, only sav- 
ing himself by a two-hour speech of 
contrition to his constituents. 

But the most famous hoax of all 
was that visit to H.M.S. Dreadnought 
in February 1910. At that time both 
the Home and Atlantic Fleets were 
concentrated in Weymouth Bay— 
a striking spectacle for the world— 
and Cole decided that the Fleet must 
receive the Princes of Abyssinia. For 
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his “princes” he had available a tall 
athlete, Anthony Buxton, who had 
twice helped Harrow to beat Eton at 
Lord’s, secondly Duncan Grant, the 
artist—his presence was felt to be a 
moral aid—thirdly Guy Ridley, the 
son of a judge, and lastly a beautiful 
young woman known to you as Vir- 
ginia Woolf, the renowned author. 
Virginia Woolf's brother was the 
other member of the party—he posed 
as the interpreter to the Abyssinian 
princes—and pretended to be a Ger- 
man. Early on in the plannings the 
participants began to weary of study- 
ing the Abyssinian language and cos- 
tumes at the British Museum, so cards 
were engraved in Swahili which was 
unlikely to be known to any Navy. 
Then Horace discovered that only 
one man in the Fleet knew Abyssinian, 
and so, by choosing a day when this 
oficer would be absent, they them- 
selves could talk a fictitious language. 
Meanwhile, Horace, by experiment, 
had found that at one West End Post 
Office, staffed only by women, the 
maddest telegram would be accepted 
with a smile. This was important as 
it would be essential to send a tele- 
gram to the Admiral of the Fleet. 
Early on the chosen morning Willy 
Clarkson’s make-up men began to turn 
three young men and one beautiful 
young woman into formidable-looking 
Abyssinians and the lady’s brother 
into a somewhat dusky German inter- 
preter. Here one mistake was made 
—the princes had not had breakfast 
and once disguised, their false com- 
plexions would have been ruined by 
eating, so they had to face a hungry 
and thirsty day. Then at the last mo- 
ment, all learned with dismay that the 
Chief Staff Officer of the Fleet was a 
first cousin of the lady and her thinly 
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disguised brother, the interpreter. It 
was too late by then to make plans 
against this considerable danger and 
Cole, quite unembarrassed, went off 
in his morning things to Paddington 
Station where the __ stationmaster, 
though astonished that the Govern- 
ment had not given him the customary 
advance warning to expect royalty, 
hurriedly arranged for a reception 
committee, special carriages and so on. 
On to the platform strode the dusky 
princes, the reception committee 
bowed and did the honors. It wasn’t 
until the train had left that a fellow- 
conspirator who has never been con- 
victed, dashed off to send to the Ad- 
miral at Weymouth a telegram signed 
in the name of Hardinge, the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary at the For- 
eign Office. Cole had discovered that 
a first offender sending a false tele- 
gram was liable at most to a fine of 
ten pounds. Actually, though Scotland 
Yard and the Admiralty later tried 
hard to find out who had sent the tele- 
gram, they never succeeded. 


ON THE train Cole and the poorly- 
disguised interpreter had lunch- 
eon in almost regal style, but the un- 
fortunate princes, starving in their re- 
served carriage, nearly mutinied until 
finally Cole bought four bath buns at 
Reading and, behind drawn blinds, the 
“princes” munched their buns. And 
then the express steamed into Wey- 
mouth where beside a red carpet 
stood the Commander in Chief’s Flag 
Lieutenant with cocked hat and 
sword. Two motor cars were waiting, 
but Cole for some mad reason insisted 
that the “princes” must travel in a 
growler. The growler was a tight fit, 
but by dint of much rear pushing the 
four ‘‘Highnesses” were stuffed into 





the cab and off they went, the four 
starving ones packed into the cab, 
Cole out ahead in one motor car, de- 
lighted and unembarrassed as ever. 
The Admiral’s launch took the party 
out to the flagship, where the Ad- 
miral, Commanders, Staff and a guard 
of honor of bluejackets were all 
drawn up with the band ready to play 
the Abyssinian National Anthem. But 
the band did not know the Abyssinian 
Anthem, nor was there an Abyssinian 
flag to be found, and by an extraor- 
dinary coincidence the anthem played 
and the flag flown from the flagship 
were the anthem and flag of Zanzibar, 
whose “princes” Cole had previously 
impersonated in another hoax at Cam- 
bridge. Utterly bursting with delight 
at this fine coincidence, Cole solemnly 
introduced the “Ras el Sabganya,”’ 
“Ras el Mendax’”—his only regret 
being that he had failed to bring the 
official coffee-maker who was to have 
made coffee on the deck of the flag- 
ship and also stop the sun from setting 
toosoon. Mostcourteously and 
laboriously the officers showed their 
guests around. The really remarkable 
part of the story, so typical of the 
man, is that Cole did not once laugh 
during the long tour of H.M.S. 
Dreadnought—not even when the 
ship’s guns and instruments were ex- 
plained to the “princes” and the four 
of them threw up their arms admir- 
ingly and exclaimed each time ‘“‘Bunga- 
Bunga.” 

When it came to tea-time Cole saw 
to it that he himself had a good tuck 
in, but said that in Abyssinia princes 
took food only twice a day, and then 
impudently added that in any event 
their Highnesses had already had 
bath buns on the train. So Cole hada 
good tea, while up on deck the 
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“princes” went on saying more and 
more hungrily “‘Bunga-Bunga!” And 
then the blow fell! For just then there 
appeared the Chief Statt Ofthcer, own 
first cousin of the lady prince and the 
poorly disguised interpreter. To 
Cole’s horror, the officer's eyes cen- 
tered at once on the interpreter and he 
quickly demanded: “Who is_ that 
fellow there?’’ Desperately Horace 
answered ‘Their Royal Highnesses’ 
German interpreter.” ‘What!’ ex- 
claimed the officer angrily, “a Ger- 
man! But we oughtn’t to have Ger- 
mans on board the Dreadnought.” 


And Cole breathed again. 


When it was time to go, the guns 
were manned for a royal salute, but 
etiquette demanded that a _ request 
must be made for a salute, and just 
as the interpreter was about to make 
the request, the band struck up “God 
Save the King” and the interpreter 
was afraid to speak for fear of explod- 
ing into laughter. So, with ‘“‘Zank oo 
ver mooch” and many ‘“Bunga- 
Bungas’”’ the party went off amid naval 
cheers. Back at the station, Horace 
actually tried to invest the Flag Lieu- 
tenant with the Imperial Order of 
Ethiopia, which he had obtained in 
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London. Now, with the whole plot 
almost successful, disaster once again 
seemed to swoop down, for barely 
had the Chief Prince stepped from the 
red carpet and the cheering crowds in- 
to the train than half his false 
moustache fell off. He had a cold 
and had sneezed it off. He glued his 
face to the window on the off-side and 
sat with twisted neck and jammed nose 
until the train left the station. 

Even now, Horace had not finished. 
When the starving “princes” clam- 
ored for food, Horace secretly told 
the train attendants that their ““High- 
nesses” could receive food only from 
people wearing gray kid gloves, and in 
the dusk of that February evening, 
the express was stopped at Reading 
while the town was searched for two 
pairs of gray kid gloves. 

Back in London, Horace quickly 
arranged that the press should have 
photographs and a full story, and then 
he sat back to enjoy the fruits of his 
day’s labor. Questions were asked in 
the House of Commons, Scotland 
Yard hummed; the Admiralty hum- 
med wildly; a book was written about 
the occurrence; but the crown of 
Cole’s delight was when he learned 
that a Royal Prince, one of Prince 
Louis of Battenberg’s sons, had while 
returning to his ship crossed the bows 
of the launch bearing Cole’s party 
and had been severely reprimanded 
for crossing the bows of royalty. F 

Thus ended the greatest of Cole’s 
practical jokes. Others followed, but 
times changed, and Cole with them 
to some extent. In his last years, spent 
in France—he died in 1936—he de- 
veloped the more contemplative side 
of his nature, although friends who 
saw him noticed little decline in his 
old high spirits. 
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Nothing New in Censorship 


Adapted from the National-Zeitung, Basle Liberal Daily 


commonplace today, and Euro- 

peans are becoming accustomed 
to the appearance of gaping spaces of 
white in their newspapers. Since these 
restrictions now affect so large a part 
of the world’s population—of their 
newspapers, magazines, of the mails 
or the radio waves—it may be of in- 
terest to look briefly at the evolution 
of censorship in history. 

So far as is known, antiquity was 
little troubled by the pestiferous cen- 
sor. In Greece, the equivalent of the 
modern-day blue-pencil was virtually 
unknown. There the drama, of course, 
was the public’s mouthpiece, compar- 
able to our twentieth-century press; 
by design, provocative and dissenting 
opinions were aired in the plays of the 
Greeks. It must be admitted, neverthe- 
less, that since most of these plays 
were produced at the expense of the 
state, they had already been subjected 
to a degree of censorship or, at least, 
of tacit approval by government; but, 
that being so, the state did not forbid 
dramas (as those by Aristophanes) 
in which statesmen and state institu- 
tions were roundly belabored. If such 
dramatists went too far, and after 
due course of trial, were adjudged 
enemies of the state, they could be 
punished by execution. But until such 
time, any man’s opinions were toler- 
ated. 

Later, abuses crept in and the cry 
arose for some degree of censorship 
over the “Parabase,” that section of 
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the Greek drama in which the play- 
wright directly addressed his public. 
When the Greek theater lapsed into 
decadence, Plato demanded that some 
restrictions be placed over the writ- 
ings of dramatists so that “improper 
statements” might not be carried to 
the people. 

The Romans were less tolerant. 
The Emperor Augustus, according to 
Tacitus, was the first to punish the 
author of the written word, where he 
deemed it dangerous to the State. But 
Tacitus scoffed at those rulers who 
“exercised their momentary posses- 
sion of power to suppress beliefs with 
which they did not entirely agree.” 
All banned writings, he jeered, are 
read with eagerness so long as they 
are officially proscribed. Diocletian 
went even further than Augustus: he 
ordered the crucifixion of Hermogi- 
nes, and he sponsored a law providing 
for the execution of booksellers deal- 
ing in writings directed against the 
Emperor. 

During the centuries when Chris- 
tian conceptions were in conflict with 
those of antiquity, and until the be- 
ginning of the era when the Catholic 
faith became supreme, those in power 
always sought to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the faith of the opposed side. 
This was a fairly simple matter, so 
long as the creed of the opposite side 
found its written expression in a few 
books, owned by a few persons. The 
destruction of these volumes was al- 
most tantamount to the destruction of 
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the doctrine expressed in their con- 
tents. 

The first instance of censorship 
by the Christian church is said to 
be the suppression, by the Synod of 
Bishops of Asia Minor, of a ‘“‘forged”’ 
biography of Paul. And gradually an 
early variation of an Index appeared. 
Supposedly apocryphal stories of 
saints were burned, or their circulation 
prohibited, or these writings were 
gathered in by the bishops and thus 
withdrawn from circulation. 

Censorship was also extended to 
‘“heathenish customs and acts of 
magic.” A frequent sight was the 
burnings of the “Books of the Magi.” 
Those in power often persecuted their 
enemies using as pretext the charge 
that they were teaching “magic.” 
This was merely another and devious 
form of censorship. 

In the Middle Ages, censorship be- 
came more formalized. In France, all 
the guilds connected with the produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution of 
books fell under one special jurisdic- 
tion of the state, and these included 
the scribes, the bookbinders and the 
bookdealers. The University of 
Paris, the spiritual capital of the 
Christian world, included a permanent 
bureau of censorship, and this office 
had charge of administering the oath 
from all members of the various book 
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guilds. Moreover, it laid down the 
rules and regulations aimed against 
the publication of “objectionable mat- 
ter.” Before publication and distribu- 
tion, all books had to be approved by 
this authority. There were heavy pen- 
alties imposed upon anyone buying or 
selling—or even borrowing—books 
that had not been officially sanctioned 
by this censor. As late as 1567, death 
by hanging was extended to anyone 
who participated in the manufacture 
or distribution of a book not stamped 
with the approval of the state. 

Twenty years after printing became 
an established trade, with the inven- 
tion of movable type, the Bishop of 
Cologne issued an edict prohibiting 
the manufacture, selling and even the 
reading of any books that had not 
been first submitted in manuscript for 
censorship. 

In Germany, the new invention 
brought a flood of Reformation 
pamphlets, even though punishment 
for uncensored products of the print- 
ing-press was extremely severe, includ- 
ing torture of author, printer and 
bookseller. The chief printers of 
pamphlets, however, were journey- 
men who often were unbelievably fast 
in their work and thus sometimes dif- 
ficult to find. But when the secular 
powers united with the Church auth- 
orities, in the fight against ‘‘seditious””’ 
movements, officials in the urban com- 
munities often protected authors and 
printers from prosecution. 


HE inevitable effect of the in- 
~ vention of printing was to weaken 
the work of the censors and, through- 
out history, most often those who de- 
manded the imposition of restrictions 
upon authors and printers met with 
ridicule and indifferent success. 














The Mystery 
of Maya 


One of the world’s greatest cultures 
has been lost in the dust of history 


By WILBUR BURTON 
Tien H’sia, Chinese Literary Monthly 


7 VHE Mayas, in the opinion of 
Dr. S. G. Morley of the Car- 
negie Institute of Washington, 

D. C., who has spent more than thirty 

years studying them, “must be re- 

garded as the greatest people who 
ever lived.” 

Dr. Morley’s view is that the great- 
ness of a people should be appraised 
by their cultural achievements in re- 
lation to their material fundamentals 
of civilization. From an anthropo- 
logical standpoint, the five major steps 
in civilization—although not neces- 
sarily in the order named—have been: 
use of fire, invention of agriculture, 
invention of the wheel, use of metal 
tools, and the domestication of draft 
animals. Of these five steps the Mayas 
(and the Incas and Aztecs as well) ac- 
complished but the first two, thus be- 
ing materially on a par with the neo- 
lithic man. Yet the Mayas, Incas and 
Aztecs alike built vast empires, and 
in collectivist economic organization 
—under a totalitarian dictatorship— 
the Incas surpassed the Mayas. But 


the Incas never achieved writing, nor 
anything beyond primitive mathemat- 
ics and astronomy, while Aztec writ- 
ing was purely pictorial and such cul- 
ture as they had otherwise was largely 
of Mayan origin. 

In sensationally striking contrast to 
not only the Incas and the Aztecs, but 
to any other known people of all time 
on a similar material level, the Mayas 
full 2,000 years ago developed a 
hieratic writing equal to that of the 
Egyptians, attained the abstract 
mathematical concept of zero, in- 
vented a positional, vigesimal (by 
twenties) system of writing numbers, 
devised a calendar that was exact to 
a day within a period of 374,000 
years—while the Julian calendar of 
their Spanish conquerors was eleven 
days off, conceived of a five-million- 
year span of time, learned to predict 
eclipses, noted exactly to a day within 
a thousand years the orbit of Venus 
in relation to that of the earth, and 
without the use of fractions (which 
their mathematics lacked) they cal- 
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culated the lunar year correctly over 
fifty-year periods—a feat involving 
intricate intercalation since the exact 
time of the moon’s revolution around 
the earth is 29.53 days. 

We of this age are so used to all 
these things that a little reflection is 
perhaps necessary to appreciate the 
significance of their discovery in the 
cultural evolution of mankind. Con- 
sider the change of seasons for a 
prime example: it must have taken 
man a long, long while to fix the pre- 
cise time of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices. If you stand in the west door 
of the Mayan astronomical observa- 
tory in the ruins of Chichen-Itza on 
an equinoctial date you will see the sun 
set on a line due west of center. Much 
more primitive people than Maya, 
however, recorded this phenomenon 
in their temples; in one very ancient 
instance, it was noted in the construc- 
tion of Stonehenge on what is now 
called Salisbury Plain in England. 

But zero is a purely intellectual con- 
cept that could come only after man 
had advanced quite far in mathe- 
matical reasoning. Speaking teleologic- 
ally, nature thoughtfully provided us 
with ten fingers for a decimal count 
and twenty digits altogether for a 
vigesimal one; while zero had to be 
invented. In European mathematics it 
came through the Arabs from the 
Hindus; the chronology of the Mayas 
indicates that they contrived it about 
500 years before the Hindus did. And 
they used it more logically than either 
the Hindus or we of today do. The 
Mayan calendar started with the day 
0—zero,—for only elapsed time was 
counted. We count only elapsed time 
on the clock—that is, we say it is 12 
o'clock only when the twelfth hour has 
actually been completed—but quite il- 
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logically we say it is January 1 before 
even a minute of the New Year has 
actually elapsed. 

And in their concept of time, the 
Mayan achievement is amazing when 
we consider that many other peoples 
on their material level could scarcely 
think in thousands. The Mayas not 
only thought in millions, but juggled 
them accurately in their solar calen- 
dar, which included various cycles that 
ranged up to 2,888,000 days with in- 
terspersed and complex intercalations 
to make the periods conform to the 
true length of the tropical year. 


yet Mayas today are among the 
most backward of all the Indians 
of the two Americas, distinctly below 
the Mexican average in culture and 
apparently completely sunk in the 
mire of superstition, illiteracy and 
physical decadence. They are, be it 
observed, directly descended from— 
and only four centuries removed from 
—the Mayas who possessed the in- 
credibly advanced civilization that I 
have briefly sketched. There is even 
one known living link with the priestly 
hierarchy of the old Mayan empire 
in the family of the Tutul Xiu of Ux- 
mal who sold out to the Spanish and 
became meagerly pensioned hidalgos 
in consequence, but the rest of the 
aristocracy was completely liquidated 
or submerged into the masses of the 
population. Their Spanish pension 
long since cut off, the descendents of 
the Tutul Xiu are now very poverty- 
stricken folk with not the slightest 
trace of memory of either Mayan 
greatness or culture although they 
have been reminded of both by for- 
eign archaeologists fruitlessly seeking 
some enlightenment from them. 
There are today approximately a 
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half-million pure or very nearly pure 
Mayas in Yucatan, a few more in the 
rest of Mexico, and several thousands 
in Honduras and Guatemala—all the 
areas, comprising some 50,000 square 
miles, where their empires formerly 
flourished. Their last empire, nomi- 
nally a part of the Aztec domain at 
the time Columbus inaugurated the 
European discovery and conquest of 
the Americas, centered in Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal, near the modern city 
of Merida, in Yucatan. Cortez, after 
conquering the Aztecs in the Valley 
of Mexico, invaded the Mayan areas, 
but the complete Spanish conquest 
came a little later. 

Complete it certainly was. With 
that Castilian fanaticism that is prac- 
tically without parallel in history, the 
Mayas were ruthlessly subjected to 
Spanish sword and Catholic cross. All 
their culture was exorcized as diaboli- 
cal, and its immediate disestablish- 
ment was pitilessly proclaimed and 
mercilessly enforced. So far as is 
known, every Mayan book was burned 
or otherwise destroyed, so that the 
only Mayan writing that has come 
down to us is that inscribed on stone. 
All the Mayan priests were dispersed, 
many killed, except a very few who 
were converted to Catholicism—like 
the Tutul Xiu of Uxmal. The masses 
en masse were herded into the only 
true Church, and henceforth for al- 
most three centuries—until the Mexi- 
can revolutionary period starting un- 
der the Zapotec Juarez—Maya was 
thoroughly ruled and conditioned by 
the alien Catholic priesthood, al- 
though there were a few minor native 
uprisings. 

With the thoroughgoing disruption 
of the Mayan empire, even Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal were abandoned, and 
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by the end of the first century of 
Spanish rule they were virtually buried 
in the fast-growing sub-tropical jungle. 
Of all things Mayan, only the people, 
their spoken language, and many re- 
ligious superstitions and customs un- 
der the Catholic superimposition, per- 
sisted. For example, the dark delicious 
honey from the small stingless bees 
that the Mayas had domesticated— 
and probably developed—continued 
to retain its ancient esoteric religious 
significance, and an alcoholic drink 
made from it is used to this day in 
fertility rites at the planting of the 
crops. The spoken language continued 
unchanged except for a few inevitable 
Spanish additions, but the permitted 
writing of it was solely in the Spanish 
alphabet. Indicative of the sweep of 
the Spanish “reformation,” new 
dances were devised to replace the 
native ones, which—lest someone get 
a wrong impression—were impeccably 
decorous. 

A very few of the Spanish did per- 
ceive that the Maya was an unusual 
culture, and so they made some super- 
ficial study of it. The calendar was 
noted, as well as other phases of 
Mayan mathematics, and there was 
also obtained quite a complete Mayan 
chronology and considerable transla- 
tion of history into Spanish. These ap- 
parently came from the last surviving 
Mayan intelligentsia—who knew both 
the Mayan written language and 
Spanish. But no key whatsoever was 
obtained to the Mayan written lan- 
guage, and except for inscriptions on 
stone it seems to have perished with- 
out a trace. 


WHlle new material constantly 
comes to light—a part of which 
I will later mention—we prob- 
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ably now know substantially as much 
about Maya as we ever shall, for in 
Dr. Morley’s opinion the written lan- 
guage will most likely never be de- 
ciphered, nor would it help much if 
it were. For time has most probably 
destroyed any of the books—written 
on a perishable paper of a cactus 
fibre—that might conceivably have 
survived destruction by the Spanish, 
while the inscriptions on stone are ap- 
parently not suficient to provide a key. 
The bulk of all inscriptions found on 
stone are only of dates, no Mayan ever 
essaying, in so far as intensive research 
has revealed, such an extensive literary 
foray as the Rosetta stone which fur- 
nished the clue for deciphering Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. Thus, there would 
be little to translate if translation were 
possible, and probably nothing to clear 
up any of the mystery of Maya since 
the priestly records the Spanish did 
obtain pertained exclusively to cere- 
monial, religious and astronomical 
matters, or to dates of dynastic events. 

At least we know more of the 
Mayas than of any other people any- 
where whose civilization has utterly 
perished, though of Mayan mystery 
there assuredly remains aplenty, and 
it has given rise to many curious the- 
ories among those whom the late Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg aptly called ‘the 
intellectual underworld.” There is a 
whole literature which puts the key to 
Maya in books now kept hidden in 
Tibetan lamaseries, with lost Atlantis 
and a lost Pacific Island of Mu thrown 
in. As I recall, these romancers have 
the Mayas running in unbroken line 
back to some mighty civilization of 
$0,000 years ago. 

In this same school, through ways 
I can’t precisely recall, Maya and the 
Toltec ruins in the Valley of Mexico 
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are connected with both ancient 
Greece and China. Having made 
some extensive first-hand observation 
of China, and slight first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Greek ruins, I took 
especial note of both Mayan and 
Mexican ruins to see if I could find 
anything that reminded me in the least 
of either Greece or China. For what 
it may be worth, I could find nothing 
—except that all the human species 
have much in common and so at given 
stages in culture express themselves 
somewhat alike. 

Ancient Egypt, too, figures in the 
romantic connection of Tibet and 
China with Atlantis and Mu and 
Maya and Toltec, but I could see only 
a very superficial resemblance between 
the Egyptian pyramids and those in 
the Valley of Mexico and at Chichen- 
Itza. Construction is entirely different, 
and neither the Mayas nor Toltecs 
used their pyramids for burial pur- 
poses. Instead, they were solid and 
apparently used as altars to the sun 
and moon. 

I did find one curious fact that 
might possibly point to some remote 
connection between Maya and ancient 
China. Both seem to have had corn, 
or maize. In the West it is generally 
supposed that maize originated, or 
was developed, in the Americas and 
unknown to the rest of the world be- 
fore Columbus. Moreover modern 
investigations have indicated that the 
Mayas were the first Indians to grow 
maize—which was their staple food. 
But ancient Chinese records seem to 
show clearly that exactly the same 
plant was known in this country more 
than two thousand years ago. 

Now maize is the most domesti- 
cated of all common plants. Nowhere 
so far as is known does it grow wild; 
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what wild plant it evolved from has 
never been traced definitely; and— 
unlike wheat, for example—it will not 
grow wild, being smothered out by 
other vegetation before it matures, 
unless it is cultivated. Possibly the 
ancient Chinese or some other people 
in Asia and the Mayas developed 
maize wholly independently of each 
other—or possibly the Mayas brought 
it with them from Asia to North 
America. Most probably, in general 
anthropological opinion, all the Amer- 
ican Indians are of Asiatic origin, mi- 
grating in successive waves by way of 
the Aleutian Islands ten thousand or 
more years ago. 

But of all the varied Indian types, 
the Mayas are about the farthest re- 
moved from the Mongolian in appear- 
ance. Their noses are peculiarly 
curved, and they evidently regarded 
this feature as their racial hallmark, 
for it is emphasized in all their bas- 
reliefs and sculpture. More unique 
innate qualities have been revealed by 
Carnegie Institute medical investiga- 
tions. They have a higher basal 
metabolism and lower pulse rate (av- 
eraging only 52 beats a minute in one 
group examined) than for either the 
Caucasian race or other sub-tropical 
peoples. Also, various authorities 
agree that they are probably more 
lacking in sex instinct than any other 
known people. They seem almost ut- 
terly passionless, and the few phallic 
symbols found in their temples were 
probably an effort to overcome this. 
In one temple of Chichen-Itza there 
are four rooms that were apparently 
devoted to phallic worship, with two 
phalli—each about eleven inches in 
diameter at its maximum—to a room, 
above stone platforms, while outside 
are stones for grinding corn. 


THE MYSTERY OF MAYA 
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The present-day Mayas are gen- 
erally short-lived, the men dying be- 
tween thirty-five and forty and the 
women at slightly more advanced 
ages. Anemia and intestinal diseases 
are rampant, but they are almost com- 
pletely free from syphilis—possibly 
because the disease originated among 
them (from whence it was carried to 
Europe) and so a racial immunity has 
developed in the course of thousands 
of years. The theory of the American 
origin of syphilis has often been dis- 
puted, but it would seem that much 
valid evidence for it is furnished by 
the virtual Mayan immunity to the 
disease, for already some degree of 
immunity has been developed among 
the European peoples longest exposed 
to it. 


FOr no explained motive they went 
from southern Mexico to what 
is now Guatemala and Honduras, and 
then to Yucatan with Chichen-Itza as 
their last capital. This move, too, is 
not explained, although impoverish- 
ment of the soil was probably the rea- 
son. For their agricultural technique, 
in production of maize, included no 
replenishment of the soil, and maize 
is highly exhausting to the soil. 

In addition, Lincoln Satterthwaite, 
Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, has just discovered in the 
ruins of Piedras Negras, capital of 
their Honduran-Guatemalan empire, 
evidence of extensive human destruc- 
tion. Since there is no indication of 
invasion from the outside, a primitive 
revolution may be presumed—per- 
haps following impoverishment of the 
soil and futile efforts of the priests 
to alleviate economic distress by su- 
pernatural means. 

In any event, the priesthood evi- 
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dently survived to re-establish the old 
social order in Yucatan; and here 
Maya reached its final flowering, 
about three centuries prior to Colum- 
bus. Considering the primitive tools 
and the lack of the true arch, the 
structures built in Chichen-Itza and 
Uxmal are most impressive. 

The Mayas were never a warlike 
people, in so far as all their records 
reveal—they did not even have the 
bow and arrow until it was introduced 
from otherwise less advanced Mexi- 
cans—but their religious rites were 
almost as sanguinary as those of the 
Aztecs. Perhaps Aztec influence in- 
creased the holy bloodshed, for in the 
last years there were constantly grow- 
ing human sacrifices. One form was 
the leaping of virgins into the Sacred 
Well, either to conciliate the gods or 


to extract blessings from them. 
A MOST striking manifestation 
of Mayan culture are the bas- 
reliefs that fully cover almost every 
wall, depicting politico-religious cere- 
monies. Outstanding in the bas-reliefs 
is the expressive difference in faces. 
Even the Greeks, despite all they 
achieved in sculpturing physique dis- 
played little ability to chisel facial ex- 
pression, while no two faces of a 
Mayan series are exactly alike and 
there is also a wide range of emotions 
registered. All the bas-reliefs were 
highly colored with pigments of en- 
during quality. 

Mayan numbers and ideographs 
are more intricately complex than 
those of ancient Egypt—or China. All 
the writing, including the numbers, 
was obviously strictly hieratic, that is, 
religiously esoteric and mystic, with- 
out the slightest demotic—or common 
—trace. Alike from ruins and records, 
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it is clear the priests dominated every- 
thing and that the masses were kept 
in total ignorance of all academic cul- 
ture, although many of them were 
trained artisans. The many mistakes 
found in inscribing dates would indi- 
cate the artisans did not know the 
meaning of what they were carving. I 
have said that all structures subserved 
religious purposes; so, too, it appears, 
did the few roads that were built. 

The famous Mayan calendar itself 
was not used by the masses; the popu- 
lar almanac was a religious cycle of 
260 differently named days that had 
no basis in the astronomical observa- 
tions of the priests. But the real cal- 
endar had a unique social significance: 
it constituted the principal weapon of 
priestly domination over the masses. 
Time, so to speak, was in the hands 
of the priests, and only they could 
predict lucky and unlucky days for 
every variety of human activity, fix 
the dates for religious festivals, and 
regiment social life generally. Never 
elsewhere in the world, so far as I 
can find, was a calendar similarly em- 
ployed as a major instrument of social 
control. 

The priestly oligarchy was heredi- 
tary but racially the same as the 
masses until in the last empire, when 
there was successively some Toltec 
and Aztec infusion. In unexplained 
contrast we find that in the Inca em- 
pire, the ruling—and also priestly— 
hierarchy were racially different from 
their subjects. In crania, for example, 
there was shown a decided superiority 
in intellectual power over the other 
races of the land, and as best we can 
surmise they originally were a small, 
superior group who came from some- 
where into Peru and obtained control 
over the natives both by being genv- 
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inely more advanced in practical arts 
and agriculture and through claiming 
to be offspring of the sun. Perhaps 
they were a branch of the Japanese 
ruling family! 

The prototype of the Aztec Quet- 
zalcoatl is prominent in Mayan legend 
also as the Plumed Serpent god, but 
under the name of Kukulcan, and in 
Mayan bas-reliefs he is clearly de- 
picted as a full-bearded European, 
completely lacking in any Mayan (or 
other Indian) facial characteristic. 
He—whoever he may have been— 
was probably the only important alien 
cultural influence among the Mayas 
before the Spanish conquest, although 
Toltec and Aztec successively bor- 
rowed from Maya. There was, of 
course, as I have mentioned in the 
case of the bow and arrow, some 
Mayan borrowing from other Indians 
in artifacts, and possibly too in reli- 
gious practice. But the Mayan intel- 
lectual culture was all their own with 
the bulk of it certainly long ante- 
dating Quetzalcoatl although he 
might have added something to the 
material manifestation of it. Mayan 
legend, like the Aztec, would indi- 
cate he was adept in many practical 
arts. 

There are several indications that 
Maya started to decline at least a 
century before Columbus. 

Maya, Aztec and Inca alike were 
wholly and completely governed and 
regimented by hereditary, presbyterial 
aristocracies: theocratic totalitarian- 
ism in its fullest flowering. In all, as 
Prescott remarked of the Aztec ré- 
gime, the priests—including the gov- 
ernment officials from the king down 
—‘impressed the ignorant people with 
sentiments of superstitious awe, be- 
yond that which has probably existed 
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in any other country—even in ancient 
Egypt.” 

Certainly Maya collapsed more 
quickly and more completely by far 
than either Inca or Aztec. Moreover, 
the Aztec has staged an appreciable 
comeback, while the pure Mayas re- 
main sunk in abject lethargy. Virtually 
none today are in business or any pro- 
fessions or are well educated. Due to 
the Aztec revolutionary quickening of 
modern Mexico, there have been in 
the past two decades many attempts at 
radical reform in Yucatan, but almost 
entirely by Indians from the rest of 
Mexico or Spanish-Maya mestizos. 
Education, for example, is nominally 
compulsory, but. the pure Mayas 
rarely send their children to school if 
they can evade the law. 

In every way, the Mayas display 
less zest for life than any other of 
the scores of people I have ever so- 
journed among. Even the extensive 
consumption of alcohol, which is very 
common among almost all male 
Mayas, tends only to produce a pa- 
thetic, unsmiling animation. 


0 acta one Maya, taken young and 

trained by the Carnegie Institute, 
has ever participated in the modern 
studies of the Mayan past. Otherwise, 
the Mayas of today seem totally ob- 
livious to their past and not very in- 
terested in either the present or the 
future. 

Such are the heirs of “the greatest 
people who ever lived’! 

Indeed, the last incredible aspect 
of the mystery of Maya is that a liv- 
ing people could so quickly lose all 
memory or tradition of their past ex- 
cept for spoken language and many 
animistic superstitions under a new re- 
ligion imposed by an alien priesthood. 





Twenty-five Years Ago 


World events as interpreted by The Living Age, December 1915 


in the Quarterly Review, Lord 

Cromer wrote: “Signor Virginio 
Gayda, whose work, entitled La Crisi 
di un Impero, has now been most op- 
portunely translated into English, is 
a writer of ability. His facts are 
marshalled with lucidity. His gen- 
eralizations, though perhaps at times 
somewhat too comprehensive, are 
bold and striking. His proclivities 
are ardently nationalist and anti-cleri- 
cal, with apparently a strong tinge of 
socialism. He pours forth all the 
vials of his wrath on the Christian 
Socialists of Austria who, he con- 
siders, under the auspices of the late 
Dr. Lueger, betrayed the cause both 
of nationalism and socialism by form- 
ing an unnatural alliance with the 
Church.” If Lord Cromer had been 
able to foresee Mussolini, he could 
have predicted that Gayda would be 
his “mouthpiece.” 

The predictions of the Revolu- 
tionary Role of Aircraft in War 
by T. F. Farman, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, have been all too well ful- 
filled. He wrote, “It does not require 
much discernment to foresee that the 
mascery of the air, now indisputably 
acquired by man, must entail profound 
modifications in military and naval 
armaments, and consequently in the 
strategy and tactics of commanders, 
as well as in the composition of their 
armies. . . . In future warfare [air- 
planes] will assert their existence to 
an extent not yet fully recognized even 
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by the chiefs of the war office and ad- 
miralty of any nation. . . . It may be 
said, avions have already superseded 
cavalry for scouting, which they can 
effect infinitely quicker than horse- 
men, and with comparatively little 
risk. They can, moreover, carry their 
exploration far to the rear of the 
enemy’s fighting lines. . .. There seems 
good reason for believing that the 
great battles of the future, on which 
the destinies of nations will depend, 
will be fought by mighty aerial fleets, 
and that the land forces of the victors 
will complete the conquest by the 
prompt occupation of the enemy’s 
country, of which the army will be at 
their mercy, especially because the 
victorious aerial fleet will surely be 
able to aid most materially in con- 
straining it to surrender. . . . The 
moment will come, and it is probably 
less distant than the general public 
imagine, when all the powers of Eu- 
rope will possess in their aerial fleets 
the means of putting the courage of 
the non-combatant populations of the 
enemy's country to a serious test. It 
is not only possible to imagine, but 
reasonable to foresee, that a foe may 
be inspired with the same contempt- 
ible sentiments as those of which the 
Germans now boast and will be able 
to dispatch a fleet of thousands of 
aerial vessels on a mission of devasta- 
tion, which it may, by surprise, suc- 
ceed in accomplishing, at least in part, 
before it can be opposed by the aerial 
defenders of the country, since it will 

















be possible to make the start from al- 
most anywhere, and to select the most 
unexpected destination.” 

The New Statesman’s opinion of 
The Blue Pencil was that “if the Press 
Censorship does not grow more effect- 
ive, it at least grows more amusing. 
Last week it was Mr. Kipling who 
came under the blue pencil; this week 
it is Browning; tomorrow, perhaps, 
it will be the Holy Bible. . . . If the 
Censor did nothing worse than muti- 
late the poets, all of us except the 
poets would forgive him. What fills 
us with despair is that, at a time when 
it is, above all, necessary to impress 
upon the public that intelligence is in 
power, he should have instituted a 
reign of unintelligence and thereby 
weakened the confidence of the people 
in their rulers. .. . The object of the 
establishment of the censorship was 
to obfuscate the Germans, not to ob- 
fuscate Englishmen, and yet we find 
it again and again deliberately con- 
cealing from English readers facts 
which are known to every German 
schoolboy. .. . At the same time, it is 
only fair to remember that any office 
staffed with men armed with blue 
pencils is bound to work unsatisfac- 
torily. Everyone who has ever worked 
in the office of a daily paper knows 
what an eternal feud exists betwen 
the reporters and the sub-editors.”’ 

The most recent German “‘atrocity”’ 
was the execution of Nurse Edith 
Cavell. The British did not dispute 
the German charge that Miss Cavell 
had harbored fugitives and aided 
their escape from Brussels but felt, 
as the Spectator expressed it, in 
Mercy and War, that “though martial 
law in all countries prescribes the 
death penalty for a variety of offenses, 
civilized men practice an ample dis- 
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cretion in inflicting it. It is the mark 
of civilization to exercise this discre- 
tion. It is inconceivable that if Miss 
Cavell had been a German who had 
committed the same offense in Eng- 
land, she would have been executed. . . 
One can think of a dozen ways—of 
which a direct appeal to the German 
Emperor is only one, but a sure one in 
an absolutist country—whereby Miss 
Cavell could have been saved.”” The 
New Statesman covered much the 
same ground in Why It Is Worse to 
Shoot a Woman and added, ‘‘Execu- 
tions like that of Miss Cavell have 
about them for the modern imagina- 
tion something of the horror of hu- 
man sacrifices.’”” Both journals were 
much interested in the effect of the 
affair on neutral public opinion, par- 
ticularly, of course, in the United 
States. 


ESCRIBING Some American 

Problems, W. R. Castle wrote in 
the Dublin Review: ‘There are two 
ideas which inspire Americans as a 
people, two ideas which are believed 
to represent the nation and which are 
expressed by the words progress and 
democracy. The terms remain the 
same, but their implication changes 
year by year. Progress, until recently, 
meant the economic development of 
the country, the invention and perfec- 
tion of machinery, the building of in- 
numerable railroads, above all the 
amassing of wealth. Today, more 
stress is put on social legislation. . . . 
Democracy tends in modern America 
to mean the levelling of all distinc- 
tion, whether natural or artificial. It 
distrusts both wealth and intellectual 
power. It would foist into positions 
of responsibility those who lack real 
qualifications.” 











Poems of the Month 


Selected by OSCAR WILLIAMS 


Three Memorial Sonnets 
(For two young seamen lost overboard in a 


storm in Mid-Pacific, January 1940) 


I 
The seagull, spreadeagled, splayed on the 
wind, 
Span backwards shrieking, belly facing up- 
ward, 


Fled backwards with a gimlet in its heart 

To see the two youths swimming hand in 
hand 

Through green eternity. O swept overboard 

Not could the thirty-foot jaws them part, 

On the flouncing skirts that swept them over 

Separate what death pronounced was love. 


- I saw them, the hand flapping like a flag, 

And another like a dolphin with a child 

Supporting him. Was I the shape of Jesus 

When to me _ hopeward their eyeballs 
swivelled, 

Saw I was standing in the posture of vague 

Horror, oh paralyzed with mere pity’s peace? 


II 


From thorax of storms the voices of verbs 
Shall call to me without sound, like the vowel 
Round which cyclones rage, to nurse my 
nerve, 

My shaken, my broken, my oh I shall grovel 
Heart. I taste sea swilling in my bowels, 
As now I sit shivering in the swing of waves 
Like a face in a bubble. As the hull heaves 
I and my mind go walking over hell. 


The greedy bitch with sailors in her guts, 

Green as a dream and formidable as God, 

Spitting at stars, gnawing at shores, mad, 
randy, 

Riots with us on her abdomen and puts 

Eternity in our cabins, pitches our pod 

To the mouth of the death for which no one 
is ready. 


III 


At midday they looked up and saw their 
death 

Standing up overhead as loud as thunder 

As white as angels and formidable as God: 

Then, then the shock, the last gasp of breath, 

As grazing the bulwarks they swept over 
and under, 

All the green arms around them that load 

Their eyes, their ears, their stomachs with 
eternals, 

Whirled away in a white pool to the stern. 


But the most possible of all miracles 
Is that the useful tear that did not fall 
From the corner of their eyes, was the prize, 
The flowers, the gifts, the crystal sepulcher, 
The funeral contribution and memorial, 
The perfect and non-existent obsequies. 
—GEORGE BARKER 
in LIFE & LETTERS TODAY (London) 


Up and Down Stairs 


Not at the leap, from which plumbs falling 
back 

The thud with shock, must you ascend, 

But at their own methodic term, 

Not as the youth wants: like the knee- 
triggered buck, 

Not to the beating fall of music canned, 

But without the rhythm: climb the stairs. 

Just the muscle length the foot can take, 

That much higher, let the foot thump a tick, 

Degreed, flat, as a boy is mistered, 

After a birthday, after a storm. 

Be practical and the stair is mastered. 


Observe: the double-branched stair of the 
diplomats, 

The aweing, solidified background of the 
groomed, 

The politely talking sirs, the moving down 
motes 

Of men, fulfilling the compact for countries 
crammed 

















Jammed damned with multitudes on other 
stairs. 

See: the escalator-roll for these, moved up, 
while none stirs. 


Other stairs up which fire sweeps, 

Stairs on which masses of child-flesh rush, 

Stairs that the bleeding hand in dust-smell 
wipes, 

Stairs THEY climb, stairs climbed under 
the whips; 

Stairs discussed, but unassaulted by the rash. 


Have you seen the two arms of solid grand 
stairs, 

Rising imperial, used to the deep red carpet, 

The bowing ministers and the bowing men- 
servants? 

Or the outside stairs of the stone parapet, 

The facade that shutters even the window- 
vents. 

The remote repulsion of the house of wealth? 

Stairs the diaphragm would like to climb by 


stealth, 

Stairs which timidity shamed here creeps 
beneath? 

Stairs eternally under the invisible hard 
wreath? 


The outside and the inside formal stairs, 

With the great curve, forever also set in 
pairs, 

Where beauty with the money-mask lovely 
sweeps, 

Sweeps her belled foot, train and sweet smell, 

No cousin to her who on a dark stair sweeps 

And even tonight, as you read, drains the 
soapy hands. 

And on some noisome splintered stair ugly 
weeps 

While beauty’s man is free of the loot of bank 
and store? 

One asleep awake triumphant on a stair 

While one a-mourning with the helled foot 
creeps. 

Obsess yourself contrasting large with small. 


Not you, hated you, reading you. 

Yes, you, yea. 

Climb, climb, climb. 

Gather fortune dime by dime br dime. 
Or lie beneath the fruited tree 

Flat in the meadow where no stairs, 
No sight of what to mount will try 
To impinge upon your heart’s stars 
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Where you dream and suck the easy, ripened 
pear. 

For you know as you go; with your brain 
there’s no pain 

If you take your good stairs one by one 

To your spot in the sun. 

So you blot 

Out the dark hot 

Stairs 

Which for you 


Are not. 
—GeNne DErwoop 
in NEW DIRECTIONS 1940 Anthology 


Pub 


February 1940 

The glasses are raised, the voices drift into 
laughter, 

The clock hands have stopped, the beer in the 
hands of the soldiers 

Is blond, the faces are calm and the fingers 
can feel 

The wet touch of glasses, the glasses print 
rings on the table, 

The smoke rings curl and go up and dissolve 
near the ceiling, 
This moment exists and is real. 


What is reality? Do not ask that. At this 
moment 

Look at the butterfly eyes of the girls, watch 
the barmaid’s 

Precision in pouring a Scotch, and remember 
this day, 

This day at this moment you were no longer 
an island, 

People were friendly, the clock in the hands 
of the soldiers 
For this moment had nothing to say. 


And nothing to say and the glasses are raised, 
we are happy 

Drinking through time, and a world that is 
gentle and helpless 

Survives in the pub and goes up the smoke 
of your breath, 

The regulars doze in the corner, the talkers 
are fluent; 

Look now in the faces of those you love and 
remember 
That you are not thinking of death. 


But thinking of death as the lights go out and 
the glasses 
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Are lowered, the people go out and the 
evening 

Goes out ah goes out like a light and leaves 
you alone, 

As the heart goes out, the door opens out into 
darkness, 

The foot takes a step, and the moment, the 
moment of falling 
Is here, you go down like a stone, 


Are you able to meet the disaster, able to 
meet the 

Cold air of the street and the touch of cor- 
ruption, the rotting 

Fingers that murder your own in the grip of 
love? 

Can you bear to find hateful the faces you 
once thought were lovely, 

Can you bear to find comfort alone in the 
evil and stunted, 
Can you bear to abandon the dove? 


The houses are shut and the people go home, 
we are left in 
Our islands of pain, the clocks start to move 
and the powerful 
To act, there is nothing now, nothing at all 
To be done: for the trouble is real: and the 
verdict is final 
Against us. The clocks go round faster and 
faster. And fast as confetti 
The days are beginning to fall. 
—JuLiaAn Symons 
in POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 


Broadway McPhail Applies for 
Reemployment at His Old Stand 


Do I have to prove I can sell anything? 

You can see it in my eyes, the way I brush 
my hair, 

even when I need a drink and can’t stop 
talking. 


Do I have to prove it with my two hands and 
arms, 

lifting five hundred pounds above my head, 

until the house cheers and something falls, 

the platform broken and the lights gone out, 

crowds calling for police, 

and a child crying for its mother down the 
aisles? 


If the park is beautiful and the day is warm, 
I can sell the power in my eyes that makes 
life grow 


where not even one blade of grass has grown 
before, 

that is like sunlight breaking through 

darkness in a small room, 

that shines and pours and flows, 

that is here forever when it is here 

and is gone forever as sunlight drops to 
darkness 

when it goes. 


I could even teach millions how to sell, 

how to own a car and pay the rent, 

how to live as though you were living in the 
sky, 

your children happy before they get too old. 

If you do it right, you can sell anything, 

even your voice and what you think you hear, 

even your face on billboards ten feet high, 

your youth, your age and what you hate and 
love, 

and it gets sold. 


If you can wake up in the morning early, 
if you can teach yourself to catch the train, 
if you can hang out everything for sale, 

if you can say, “I am a man, 

I can sell asphalt off the street, 

I can sell snowbright 

dead women gleaming through shop windows, 
or diamond horseshoe naked dancing girls. 
or eight hours on my feet, 

or twenty years of talk in telephones, 

or fifty years behind a desk” — 

you need not fail. 


If you are strong as I am, you can hear 
yourself talking to yourself at night 
until your hair turns gray: 
“IT am God’s white-haired boy, 
I almost love the way I sell 
my lips, my blood, my heart: and leave them 
there, 
and no one else can sell such pity and such 
glory, 
such light, such hope 
even down to the last magnificent, 
half-forgotten love affair.” 


Perhaps only I can do it as it should be done, 
selling what remains, yet knowing that a last 
day will come and a last half-hour, 

or five minutes left impossible to sell, 

the last more valuable than all the rest. 


—Horace Grecory 
in PARTISAN REVIEW 
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Speaking 


T THIS moment, when many 

of the things man has long con- 

sidered eternal are crumbling, 
Dumas Malone has performed a 
notable service to the cause of Ameri- 
can Democracy in giving us a biog- 
raphy of Edwin A. Alderman. This 
is not only biography, but also a pic- 
ture of an era and all its ideals, 
struggles and accomplishments. 

It is no detraction from the book to 
say that Edwin A. Alderman might 
have been a greater man had he been 
born twenty years later. But he was, 
nevertheless a powerful force in the 
molding of his era, and what’s more 
his creative genius produced un- 
counted numbers of men who are 
carrying on from where he left off. 
In fact, I can pay him no greater 
tribute than to say that his life has 
profoundly influenced my own, that 
had he not lived I doubt that my 
philosophy of life could ever have 
attained its current development. 

This man was the sixth president 
of the University of North Carolina, 
the second president of Tulane and 
the first president of the University of 
Virginia, in the order named. But he 
was much more than any or all of 
these. In realistic analysis he be- 
comes a prototype—the prototype of 
those lucid, crusading democrats, the 
best known of whom are perhaps 
Woodrow Wilson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan. These two grew famous 
because they were acting out their 
dramas on the national political stage. 


By LEON BRYCE BLOCH 





of Books 


But men like Alderman, Curry, Mc- 
Iver and Aycock (in their section) 
were closer to the masses and, I be- 
lieve, were more effective in directing 
the stream of American life. 

Edwin A. Alderman was a disciple 
of Thomas Jefferson; their credo: 
“every man has the same right to be 
educated as to be free.” It is there- 
fore utterly fitting that the disciple 
should be the first to have won the 
presidential mantle of the university 
that the master founded. Before calling 
Dr. Alderman as its first permanent 
president, that university had closely 
followed Jefferson’s ideal democracy, 
which almost amounted to oligarchy, 
the system of rotating chief execu- 
tives. But the faculty and visitors 
had at last come to see that if the 
university was to remain great, if it 
was to keep in step with the move- 
ment of American life, they must go 
beyond the hallowed boundaries of 
Jefferson’s handiwork. Else they must 
swim against the tide of history. 

Jefferson’s ideals could, in those 
days, be effected much more easily 
than they can be today. The human 
material with which the great edu- 
cators of his day could work came 
to them with two of the three Jeffer- 
sonian imperatives intact; today our 
youth have lost all but one of them. 
Those boys matriculated in possession 
of manual dexterity and broad social 
vision. All they lacked was intellec- 
tual development. Today our youth 
matriculate with nothing but small, 
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polished minds as their stock in trade. 

However, Alderman—like Jeffer- 
son—took too much for granted. They 
assumed that the majority of men 
would understand their word “edu- 
cation” as they understood it, as the 
development of the three attributes 
of man. And since Alderman failed 
to provide a “blueprint for progress” 
it has remained for those who follow 
him to draft a floor-plan from his fine 
wash drawing. 

If I were asked to evaluate Edwin 
A. Alderman succinctly, I should say 
that he wore well the robe of Jeffer- 
son, that he preached Jefferson’s ideal 
of democracy—but he failed to em- 
broider one new stitch on Jefferson’s 
somewhat incomplete human doily. 
And Dumas Malone has made this 
evaluation amply clear. 


OW COMES Mr. Quincy 

Howe, with a bright, readable 
book which he calls The News and 
How to Understand It. This is really 
a series of essays dealing with news- 
papers, magazines, radio stations and 
those who make up those potpourris. 
Mr. Howe speaks from a long experi- 
ence in this field, part of it as editor 
of this publication. Perhaps that 
is the reason he mentions us so flit- 
tingly. 

It seems to me that Mr. Howe 
speaks much more feelingly, and au- 
thoritatively when he is on the sub- 
ject of magazines, than when he sets 
out to catch the essences of the other 
news agencies. And he is on good, 


solid ground when he points out—by 
reason and example—that those 
magazines which have been hampered 
by the heavy hand of businessmen 
have been indifferent products and 
mostly failures, while those that have 
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been dominated by their editors have 
been the outstanding successes. 

A splendid exposition of the philos- 
ophy of wholism has been written by 
Thomas H. Howells in Hunger for 
W holiness. This is a cogent plea for 
the development of whole men—total 
men. It is based upon an old concept, 
one that goes back to the early Greek 
philosphers, but it is now implemented 
by the latest scientific discoveries. The 
concept was also snitched by a man 
called Hitler (along with ninety-seven 
other concepts) in order to concoct 
a glorified mince pie which he called 
Mein Kampf. WHowever, we must 
beware of allowing the German liter- 
ary thief to pre-empt valid ideas. That 
is his game—to so muddy the stream 
of human thought that humanity will 
not be able to drink from the ancient 
font of knowledge. And I am sorry 
to report that too many of us Ameri- 
cans have fallen into the spider of 
Berchtesgaden’s trap. But Mr. 
Howells is too brave to be frightened 
away from truth, just because a gang- 
ster has hidden behind it. 

And for those who wish to wal- 
low in a muddy little creek that is 
just a branch of Hitler’s dirty river 
of corrupted language, we unreserv- 
edly recommend Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s The Wave of the Future. | 
think it were better called The Wave 
of Confusion, and the subtitle, rather 
than “A Confession of Faith” a con- 
fession of weakness. It is incredibly 
beautifully written. So much the 
worse. 


ours M. HAcKER has written 

an indignant letter about my criti- 
cism of his book and his ideologi- 
cal roots. That letter is printed on an- 
other page in this issue. 
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Here, I point out in passing that 
the phrases quoted in the letter are 
accented unduly when removed from 
their context. Nevertheless, a careless 
word, used with less concern than I 
should have had, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, may have created a 
meaning | had no intention of making. 
I refer to that word “break.” Since (as 
all those who have followed my opin- 
ions for a long time are aware) I am 
more concerned with the philosophies 
and ideals of men than their political 
affiliations; it was Dr. Hacker’s rea- 
soning about solutions of the world’s 
problems to which I was referring. 
What | intended to imply is that while 
Dr. Hacker appears to have accepted 
part of Marx’s dialectic—the class 
struggle, economic determinism, etc. 
—he appears to have rejected other 
Marxian concepts. The “break” was 
meant to imply antagonism to 
ideas; there were no political implica- 
tions. If anyone has read more than 
that into my statement, it is thor- 
oughly regrettable. 

However, attacks are being made 
constantly on all men who indulge in 
public utterances and if a man enunci- 
ates sharp opinions he must expect, 
and should welcome, criticism. I have 
been denounced alternately as Fascist, 
Communist, Papist, liberal and reac- 
tionary; which merely reveals the in- 
adequacy of labels. 

Thus Dr. Hacker’s labelling me 
(though not too directly) as a Nazi 
is less than painful. All thinking men 
believe in some concepts which the 
Nazis appropriate also, for example: 
the atomic theory, the law of inertia 
and that one and one make two. And, 
despite Dr. Hacker, I still hold to the 
belief in the profound importance of 
soil in human destiny. So do the lit- 
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erary agrarians and the Henry 
Georgists, and I might remind Dr. 
Hacker that one of his most esteemed 
confréres, Dr. Vladomir G. Simkho- 


_vitch, has written a book on the sub- 


ject called Hay and History, which I 
heartily endorse. 

No, Dr. Hacker, I’m afraid my 
storm trooper uniform fits me very 


badly. 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN. By Dumas Malone. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 1940. 392 pages. $3.50. 


Tue News ann How to UNpserstanp Ir. 
By Quincy Howe. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1940. 250 pages. $2.00. 


Huncer ror Wuottness. By Thomas H. 
Howells. Denver: The World Press Inc. 
1940. 307 pages. $3.00. 


THe WavE oF THE Future. By Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1940. 41 pages. $1.00. 


CuHrono.tocy or Farture. By Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. 202 pages. $1.50. 


RMSTRONG'’S Chronology of Fail- 

ure will, henceforward, prove an in- 
dispensable springboard for the students of 
the disaster which, last spring, overwhelmed 
France and Western civilization. At that 
time, all diplomats, politicians and journalists 
were swept off their feet in the rush of 
tragic developments—and it must be said 
that, on the French side, the military lead- 
ers did not fare better. Hence our inade- 
quate knowledge of that period. From day 
to day, observers could only record the ad- 
vance of the German army grosso modo and 
the rest was left to the care of the histor- 
ians to come. Hamilton Fish Armstrong is 
the first to try his hand at piecing together 
a connected story. He has carefully sifted 
the evidence available at this day, threshed 
out hastily written press telegrams and ar- 
ticles where the true and the false were 
hopelessly mixed up, summarized official 
documents, brought in fresh details obtained 
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from inside reliable sources which go far 
to solve doubtful points and, owing to his 
grasp of European affairs in the last twenty 
years, he has succeeded in placing his cal- 
endar account in the right historical setting. 
Obviously, he chose to marshal facts in 
chronological order as the most likely method 
to keep him on safe ground. But he demon- 
strates that it is not of the essence of a 
chronology to be dull and monotonous, as 
often imagined. His synthetic gift, appar- 
ent in the two concluding chapters as well as 
his pungent style give the lie to the com- 
mon belief. 

With the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Armstrong, I am in general agreement, and 
the following remarks are a complement 
rather than a correction. 

The cruel defeat inflicted upon the French 
Army must not be interpreted to mean neces- 
sarily that the “defensive doctrine” pro- 
fessed by General Gamelin (and his prede- 
cessors) was wrong. The truth is that it 
was not rigidly observed to the end. 

In the first place, the field fortifications 
which had been built up between the end of 
the Maginot Line (in the district of 
Montmedy) and the sea were abandoned 
by the troops which under General Billotte 
were sent to Belgium on the tenth of May 
and, afterwards, they were lost to the enemy 
as the northern armies couldn’t retreat south- 
ward and the divisions hastily thrown north- 
ward to replace them couldn’t, in the thick 
of the battle, even install themselves there, 
every pill box etc. having been carefully 
sealed up. Then, when Gamelin and the 
other French generals believed that the Ger- 
man airplanes and tanks, even used mas- 
sively, had not in their power speedily to 
break through the defensive lines, they as- 
sumed, of course, that the whole range of 
modern weapons would be brought into ac- 
tion against the attacker. Excellent anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft guns were known to 
be in possession of the French Army. Well, 
those weapons were at hand, but as the out- 
come of endless discussions between experts, 
ammunitions were practically non-existent. 
As a consequence, the French Army had to 
fall back upon its out-of-date guns of 1918. 
Finally through heedlessly plunging into the 
Belgian venture, General Gamelin was led 
to meet the German Army in the open with 
inferior material whilst the Maginot Line 
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had been constructed for the specific purpose 
of enabling him to wait until the resources 
of the French and British empires had been 
mobilized. The explanation of that riddle 
is that he relied upon a prolonged Belgian 
resistance. He calculated that the Reichs- 
wehr would lose three men against every 
one Belgian in the attempt to force its way 
and that the Franco-British divisions would 
thus have a great chance to launch a suc- 
cessful counter-offensive—counter-offensives, 
of course, being included in the defensive 
doctrine. But, as the soldiers of King Leo- 
pold gave way a few hours after the Ger- 
mans had moved forward, that strategy 
turned out to be merely a bid for utter dis- 
aster. By its own yardstick, the French 
General Staff, therefore, deserves to be 
damned. Maybe the defensive doctrine was 
ill-founded, but it did not have a fair trial. 


O MUCH for the military failure with- 

out which, after all, the bad political 
leadership and the moral division of French- 
men would not have told, as they did, upon 
the fate of the country. Mr, Armstrong 
correctly assigns the origin of France’s in- 
ternal schism to the obstinate upholding of 
the gold standard between 1933 and 1936 
which, if due account is taken of the falling 
off of the price level throughout the world, 
was tantamount to a revaluation of the cur- 
rency. But, as to the bad political leader- 
ship, it asserted itself long before the mone- 
tary issue had arisen in its most acute form 
and in relation to external affairs. The 
scrapping of Poincaré’s policy in 1924 and 
the dedication of France to the motto, “ar- 
bitration, disarmament, security,” involved 
the disappearance of whatever French dy- 
namism still obtained. In that decisive phase, 
French politicians (and those of the Right 
followed on the heels of those of the Left) 
made up their minds, once for all, to treat 
Germany as a nation which, by sundry con- 
cessions, could be distracted from the path 
of revenge. The Pan-Germanist trend was 
ignored, and even the warning that loomed 
so large on every page of Mein Kampf did 
not rekindle the old fear. A legal maxim 
says that “possession vaut titre” (“possession 
amounts to title”). French and British, in 
practice, had brought themselves to think 
that “titre vaut possession.” Between their 
static empires and the Nazi revolution, the 
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clash was bound to come. It would have been 
avoided only if France and Great Britain had 
deliberately humbled themselves to the extent 
of sharing in something like the status of 
Czechoslovakia. The most determined ap- 
peasers themselves would not have counte- 
nanced such a surrender. Through post- 
poning the issue, the Western Powers shifted 
to Germany the advantage of selecting the 
most favorable moment to strike. 
—PERTINAX 


‘THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON GREAT BRITAIN, 
1898-1914. By Richard H. Heindel. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. 439 pages. $4.00. 


O understand our own civilization, we 

must examine its impact upon others— 
and this not in general and idealistic terms, 
as has been done so often, but in the concrete 
detail of particular situations. Doctor Hein- 
del could not have chosen a more fitting seg- 
ment of history to introduce a series of 
studies devoted to this theme than the effect 
of America on every aspect of British life 
between the Spanish-American and the first 
World War. 

This reviewer, who lived in England dur- 
ing most of that period, can testify to the 
thoroughness with which the author has done 
his job. The picture he recreates is a realis- 
tic one. He seems almost afraid of generali- 
zations to which he devotes a mere epilogue 
of less than five pages. Further analysis prob- 
ably would have made even stronger two of 
the tentative conclusions: “that our democ- 
racy may have lost some of its world-wide 
inspirational value, . . . that our world in- 
fluence for good does not inevitably increase 
like a rolling snowball.” 

These wholesome lessons are inescapable 
when we examine how the various political, 
economic, social and artistic currents that 
flowed from this country have seeped into 
the daily life of a kindred people. Americans 
have never ceased to think of themselves as 
bringers of light to the rest of the world. 
But they have not in modern times been 
accepted at their own valuation either in 
England or anywhere else. The picture of 
America which most people gained from their 
reading and from their contact with Ameri- 
cans was of a country torn by inner contra- 
dictions, where new groups constantly 
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emerged to assume economic and therefore 
also political control, where cultural heri- 
tages were rolled out to a common dead 
level—the country par excellence of super- 
ficiality, aggressiveness, and vulgarity. 

Doctor Heindel avoids generalizations such 
as these. His business is with the detailed 
facts. But from his pages packed with in- 
formation there stands out the reluctance— 
one might almost say, repugnance—with 
which Britishers adopted the fruits of Ameri- 
can genius. They prided themselves on their 
fastidious taste, printed hardly any but sen- 
sational news from America, swore at Ameri- 
can manners, laughed over American eccen- 
tricities, deplored American language and 
literature, and were at heart dreadfully 
afraid of American competition. The British 
at that time missed most of the things they 
could so easily have adopted from this side 
to rejuvenate some of their aging institutions, 
procedures and ideas. 

One remembers Lady Aberdeen, wife of 
a former ambassador to the United States, 
traveling up and down the British Isles to 
make people understand the new social status 
which women had achieved on this side of 
the Atlantic. It was the same lady also who, 
with others, preached the American message 
of preventive medicine. (Incidentally, this 
was the only social movement in which King 
Edward ever became really interested.) One 
remembers other “discoverers.” (I myself 
“discovered” on a visit to this country in 
1914 that the Americans were highly literate, 
and sent sixteen large packing cases of re- 
ports to an English foundation, on movements 
here of which very little was known in 
England.) Somebody was infected by Police 
Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt's enthusi- 
asm for playgrounds as a means to combat 
crime; and a campaign followed in England. 
Somebody else knew Gifford Pinchot and 
started people thinking about the conservation 
of natural resources, Still another Britisher 
had been in Cincinnati and made the Mid- 
lands ring with praises for an industrial edu- 
cation combining academic study with prac- 
tical experience in the shops. 

Information about some matters of equal 
or even greater importance practically did 
not reach England at all. For example, the 
American Negro was known only from the 
comic cartoons of an earlier generation, end- 
lessly reprinted, and from vaudeville; of his 
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remarkable economic and cultural rise 
nothing was heard. Eccentricities of Ameri- 
can diet were discussed a good deal, but only 
in very few circles was serious attention paid 
to the revolution which a widespread regard 
for economy and physical efficiency had 
brought about in American food habits and 
in the standard of living generally. A few 
technically progressive employers sent men 
over to study American industrial efficiency ; 
and these reported back on new wage incen- 
tives to higher output and on “scientific 
management” (which remained a misunder- 
stood novelty until after the war). But there 
was no recognition at all of the striving for 
efficiency in small things that permeates 
American life. The tools and products of 
that efficiency have to this day largely re- 
mained amusing gadgets in England. 

The fact is, the British were not favorably 
predisposed to receive the American impact. 
There was for most of them no recognizable 
community of interest. Doctor Heindel 
brings out how, again and again, fear of 
America, above all of the ruthlessness with 
which Americans were in the habit of fur- 
thering their interests, stood in the way of 
appreciation and, hence, of mutual co-opera- 
tion. It is in these obstacles that great 
lessons lie for us today, when our own 
security requires that we concern ourselves 
with the impressions we produce on all those 
peoples with whom we must collaborate if 
the democratic way of life is to survive. 
Doctor Heindel has given us a good deal 
to think about in that connection. 

—Bruno LASKER 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN. By Franz Werfel. New 
York: Viking Press. 1940. 427 pages. $2.50. 


HE chronicle of the simple servant did 
not begin with Flaubert, nor did it end 
with the harrowing naturalism of Claire Goll 
and other recent populist writers. The simple 
soul in early literature was to a considerable 
extent a comic character, as in Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and the rise of a sympathetic and real- 
istic treatment of the disadvantaged, oddly 
enough, had its birth coevally with the up- 
surge of nineteenth-century romanticism. It 
is merely the obverse side of the coin. 
Champfleury, Balzac and Flaubert set the 
pace and others followed. Until these writers, 
we had a somewhat lachrymose treatment— 
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full of bathos in the paper-back novels for 
“female readers”—of the unfortunate domes- 
tic servant, The best of the tradition has now 
probably reached its culmination in Franz 
Werfel’s Embezzled Heaven, a story of an 
Austrian female servant whose entire life 
was dedicated to the hereafter. The old serv- 
ant, Teta, in this book is no caricature nor 
is she touched with profane irony. She is, 
in truth, the symbol of a departed way of 
life, a Catholic way, in an Austria that is, 
alas, no more. The picture is saddened when 
the old servant achieves a pilgrimage to 
Rome and an audience with Pius XI at the 
age of seventy or over. No more dramatic 
scene has been portrayed in recent literature 
than the confrontation of the old servant 
Teta and the dying pontiff who, in the midst 
of his tremulous blessing of the last crop of 
Austrian pilgrims before the Anschluss, seems 
to envisage the passing of a spiritual fron- 
tier, perhaps never to be recaptured in our 
lifetime. 

Werfel’s novel restricts itself to the story 
of the servant Teta and is not concerned, ex- 
cept incidentally, with the death rattle of the 
last days of Schushnigg’s Austria. 

This last work of one of the most gifted 
contemporary novelists, while not as grand 
in scope as Musa Dagh, nevertheless is a 
rare and distinguished performance in the 
field of present-day fiction. 

—PrerrE Lovina 


Democracy AND FINANCE. The addresses 
and public statements of William O. Doug- 
las as member and chairman of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. Edited by 
James Allen. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. XIV +- 296 pages, with 
index. $3.00. 


FTER this election it may be considered 

trite by some to repeat what the author 
of these addresses told a distinguished 
audience at the University of Chicago in 
1936: “An economic democracy in action is 
the only kind of democracy that can provide 
that degree of security and stability necessary 
for survival.” And yet, we would delude 
ourselves if we thought that this is tanta- 
mount to flogging a dead horse. For, what 
that general theme means in terms of prac- 
tical politics, legislative measures and execu- 
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tive responsibility, is only slightly less a 
problem today than it was when William O. 
Douglas tried to carry the first decisive New 
Deal reforms, relating to finance, into ad- 
ministrative practice. 

At a time when a specious theory of “big- 
ness” as the vehicle of efficient management 
has come to be doubted, at long last, even 
by business itself, it no longer seems revolu- 
tionary to state that concentration: of eco- 
nomic power in private hands may entail 
consequences as bad for democracy as any 
“regimentation” by a government bureauc- 
racy, wielding the power of administrative 
“interference,’ has so far proved to be. 
Therefore, it is important that we should 
have the opportunity of reviewing in this 
book the thought of a man who by his public 
service has tried to establish new ways of 
making democracy and capitalism compatible 
with one. another, by making capitalism work 
in a democracy. 

Indeed, Douglas is one of the most vigorous 
opponents of financial oligarchies who ever 
held office in this country. As the editor of 
this volume shrewdly observes, it is probably 
the fact that Mr. Douglas spent his forma- 
tive years well beyond the sound and reach 
of the marketplace that enabled him to view 
the doings on that marketplace more calmly 
and with a broader perspective when he was 
called to take his seat among the mighty. If 
there is still any need of proof that “coming 
up the hard way” does not necessarily make 
men callous to the insecurity of living for his 
fellowmen, it can be found in the career of 
this man, one time window-washer, high- 
school teacher, lawyer, university professor, 
chairman of the S.E.C., and now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. He is only 
forty-two years old. What has interested 
him most in his career up to this point is the 
relationship between government and business 
in a democracy firmly based on the principles 
of capitalistic economics. For him, the pri- 
mary question has always been one of political 
decisions. But once a decision is made and 
embodied in statutory law, the supremacy 
of this law is beyond cavil, and the task of 
its effective and meaningful enforcement be- 
gins. It is “on the technical level” that ad- 
ministrative justice and efficiency prove them- 
selves and Mr. Justice Douglas won his 
spurs as a public servant. 

Most of these speeches refer to some 
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special phase of the S.E.C. work accom- 
plished under William O. Douglas, and the 
book might therefore cause the impression 
of being merely a collection of unrelated 
essays. 

But by rearranging the chronological 
order they can be shown to follow a sequence 
of thought centering around the main prob- 
lems which affect the relationship between 
democracy and fiinance. Thus we have 
them grouped logically into chapters dealing 
with the general aspects of industrial and 
financial control, Stock Exchange reform, the 
public utilties,.corporate reorganization and 
its reform, and the difficulties and respon- 
sibilities inherent in administrative govern- 
ment. The whole is animated by a passion- 
ate belief in the mission and. workability of 
the democratic system as such, and the 
significance of humane moral principles in 
government. The concluding. chapters on 
education and the democratic ideal, provide 
a stimulating outlook on the whole range of 
problems with which this and the coming 
American generation will have to deal. 


HE central problem which emerges, as 

in the related fields of public utilities 
and corporate reorganization, is the separa- 
tion of “values” from “things,” further 
elucidated by Mr. Douglas’ own statement: 
“When a nation of shopkeepers is trans- 
formed into a nation of clerks, enormous 
spiritual sacrifices are made.” We see the 
issue. of competitive bidding. for corporate 
issues develop from the famous Bond Club 
Speech, of March 24, 1937.. Moreover, it is 
highly instructive to review the various pro- 
posals for reform in corporate reorganiza- 
tion, advanced by Mr. Douglas on the basis 
of the S.E.C.’s investigation into the func- 
tioning of protective committees in reor- 
ganization proceedings, which are now sub- 
stantially embodied in the broad revision of 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, spon- 
sored by Congressman Chandler and enacted 
in 1938, and Senator Barkley’s Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939. 

To this reviewer the author’s argument 
in behalf of the role and function of custo- 
mers’ men in our financial system does not 
carry much conviction. For, the standards set 
there seem hardly enforceable in view of the 
all too “natural” interest of those ostensible 
“fiduciaries.” But, disregarding this point, 
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where the realism of the author has yielded 
to his good will toward the financial com- 
munity, and a few maybe too facile analogies 
between the corporate practices under high 
capitalism and the ideas of the corporative 
(Fascist) state, the qualities which may 
fuse the energies of government and business 
are stated with proper emphasis. Most 
significant is Mr. Douglas’ insistence on the 
moral implications and safeguards of the 
“public interest” in all questions dealing with 
corporate finance. 

The new technique of “administrative 
government” through semi-independent agen- 
cies, whose authority derives from the legis- 
lature and whose performance is conditioned 
by the general policies of the executive, is 
dealt with at some length. Administrative 
government, itself the product of the in- 
creased complexity of social and govern- 
mental processes, is here to stay. The prob- 
lem is to make it effective as well as to 
delimit its scope and jurisdictional rights. 
Assuredly the permanency of this kind of 
government also presents a “challenge to 
America to place the public service high in 
its scale of values.” Of timely interest is Mr. 
Justice Douglas’ suggestion that, as many 
modern countries take a few years of the 
lives of their sons for military purposes, so 
“democratic government can afford to ask 
its sons, who by training and tradition can 
assume a position of leadership, to give at 
least a few years of their lives in times of 
peace for the task of preserving capitalism 
and democracy” by serving in administrative 
positions. At any rate, the problem of ad- 
ministrative government appears to resolve 
itself into a dilemma between the building 
up of a new “vested interest” of a detached 
professional career service, and the finding 
of practical devices whereby “a confidence in 
the ability of democracy to be the master of 
its own fate” may be built into the national 
consciousness and—which is even more—be 
sustained. —Hewnry P. Jorpan 


VenezuELa. By Henry J. Allen. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1940. 283 
pages. $3.50. 


HE publishers of this volume state that 
it is “a complete and authoritative book 
on the country, its history and its people.” 
The author himself makes no such preten- 
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sions. He describes the present sanitation and 
health program of the Lopez Contreras gov- 
ernment, gives a little history, population 
percentages, and some description of specific 
places within the country. It also attempts 
to whitewash the Gomez régime. The 
author’s distaste for the New Deal and his 
sweeping condemnation of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment are expressed many times and do 
not properly belong in a book the subject of 
which is Venezuela, in the opinion of this 
reviewer. Not recommended for the serious 
student of Venezuelan affairs. 

—Naomi M. OL iver 


To NowHereE AND Return. By Joseph Hil- 
ton Smyth. New York: Carrick & Evans. 
1940. 311 pages. $3.00. 


Joseph Hilton Smyth describes this essay 
in self-revelation as “the autobiography of a 
Puritan,” which to some of his acquaintances 
would seem to be putting excessive stress on 
the irrelevancy of his birth and early ex- 
posure to education in New England. For 
all of the author’s droll protestations, in this 
bizarre first-person epistle, he draws himself 
as a figure about as saintly as Blue Beard, 
with additional attributes stemming from 
Jesse James, Casanova, a magnificently ab- 
sorbent John Barleycorn, and some season- 
ing of Richard Harding Davis. This may 
suggest, at first, an appalling recital, but Mr. 
Smyth succeeds in retelling most of the truth, 
as he remembers it, with humor and gusto 
and certainly never with solemnity, which 
has not always been true of other contribu- 
tions to the personal-history literature of our 
times. 

In a sort of well-bred way, cum Harvard, 
the reader staggers and suffers with the 
author from Boston to Texas, to Central 
America, to Paris, to Berlin, Budapest and 
Nice—in Mr. Smyth’s own words, “to no- 
where and return.” Our sympathetic suffer- 
ings with Mr. Smyth are relieved by our 
exchange of anecdotes, ribald and corrosive, 
with the great and near-great in a variety 
of places where many young men in the 
twenties received some part of their adult 
education—that is, along the by-ways of the 
Bowery, beneath the Pont Neuf in Paris, in 
Giverney, at Frank Harris’ above Nice, and 
in the precincts of newspaper city-rooms and 
the offices of pulp magazines. Out of this 
background the author emerges with the rare 
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facility of recognizing the stuffed shirt among 
human animals, and with the even more 
unusual ability of not believing himself, in 
print, the fount of all wisdom. 

For all its sardonic vein, the book is an 
excellent antidote for anyone fed up with 
the current harvest, between book covers, 
of first-person howling and recriminating over 
the last twenty years in Europe. 


Tue Tipe or Fortune, Twelve Historical 
Miniatures. By Stefan Zweig. New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc. 1940. 285 pages. 
$2.75. 


This excellent translation by Eden and 
Cedar Paul, of a book written thirteen 
years ago, with the plasticity of language 
and accuracy of detail which characterize 
Stefan Zweig, ought to be of special interest 
to the American public, since four out of the 
twelve episodes deal with the Americas: 
Nujfiez de Balboa discovering the Pacific, the 
story of General Sutter and the gold of 
California, Cyrus Field’s cable across the At- 
lantic and President Wilson’s failure to es- 
tablish everlasting peace. “Out of centuries 
I have chosen twelve such fateful hours, and 
have not tinted their spiritual truth with any 
colors of my own mixing,” the author writes 
in the foreword. The twelve historical minia- 
tures, as Stefan Zweig describes them, are 
nevertheless fascinating reading. 

The historical episodes selected by the au- 
thor do not all have political significance. 
Zweig attaches just as much value to the 
description of events having cultural impor- 
tance. Handel’s Messiah and Goethe’s Last 
Love, which produced his magnificent Elegy, 
will still live when political tyrants are but 
a bad memory in the minds of men. 

Since 1927, when this book was written, 
the pages of history have been crammed with 
fateful hours, many of which would make 
excellent topics for a new book along these 
lines. Perhaps Stefan Zweig will write it 
some day. 


Letters From THE Corsican. A Series of 
Communications from Napoleon Bona- 
parte to Adolf Hitler. Anonymous. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. 1940. 179 
pages. $2.00. 


Napoleon I, after brooding for five years in 
St. Helena, and for 120 years in heaven 
became a wise and rather good-natured 
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philosopher. Looking down on his imitator, 
Adolf I, he decided to write him some good 
advice and pessimistic warning. Referring 
to many historic events in his own career, 
and in those of other famous conquerors— 
none of whom was able to keep a conquered 
world in subjugation—N apoleon tries to con- 
vince Adolf that it does not pay. Napoleon 
tells his would-be successor that while he 
failed to conquer Russia, Adolf may win 
after the defeat of the rest of Europe. But, 
the Corsican warns him, to beware of 
America, which is preparing and arming. 
These letters are well written. They con- 
clude with the prediction: “Perhaps one hun- 
dred, two hundred years from now a new 
world conqueror will stand before your 
(Hitler’s) tomb. It may be, if Europe re- 
mains intent upon suicide, that he will be 
of the race of the new English from across 
the Atlantic—your English who may impose 
a Pax Americana upon the world. Or it may 
be that he will come from the East, that his 
complexion will be dark olive and his eyes 
on a slant. Who knows? Or perhaps an end 
will have been made of passports, bound- 
aries, armaments, and conquerors as well.” 


Tue Boss. By Dayton David McKean. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. 
285 pages. $3.00. 


This is muck-raking at its constructive 
best. Professor McKean, who now teaches 
history at Dartmouth, served for ten years 
at Princeton, and also served two terms in 
the New Jersey House of Assembly. He 
probably knows more about Mayor Frank 
(“I am the law!”) Hague of Jersey City 
than anyone save the Mayor himself, and he 
could scarcely have written a more docu- 
mented and, at the same time, a livelier 
biography. But this study of the Hague 
machine in action is more than a sulphurous 
indictment of that machine; it is also an in- 
quiry into, and an analysis of, party-machine 
politics elsewhere in the United States. If 
it is literarily possible to deal brilliantly with 
a nauseating subject, Professor McKean has 
succeeded. 

The author has an unprofessorial eye for 
items of human interest with respect to his 
subject—his personal habits, his dress, his 
preoccupation with horse-racing and the prize- 
ring, his proneness to use his fists to punc- 
tuate decisions, and even the Hon. Hague’s 
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oddities of speech. The Mayor, in other 
words, comes very much to life. Prof. 
McKean traces his rise to power, beginning 
with his years in the sheriff's office, and his 
election to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. There are ample asides on Mayor 
Hague’s vast army of “civil service” em- 
ployees, their bloated salaries, the fraudulent 
registration of voters, the misuse of the 
State and Hudson County payroll as a source 
of party funds, the “blindness” of the Jersey 
City police to various categories of crime, 
the increase—in “the most moralest city in 
America”—in juvenile delinquency, etc., etc., 
ad nauseam. 

The author emphasizes that the Hague 
machine has changed Jersey City and Hudson 
County from a financially sound community, 
in 1917, to the verge of bankruptcy today. 
In fact, up to now only Federal subsidies 
have averted the collapse of the two com- 
mun'ties. Professor McKean sees Mayor 
Hague as “the complete boss, the perfect type 
of politician, a; figure characteristically 
American and infinitely dangerous.” 


THE Moncot Empire. By Michael Praw- 
din. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1940. 547 pages, bibliography and 
index. $5.00. 


This is a scholarly but readable history 
of one of the greatest empires of all 
time, that.of Jenghiz. Khan and his succes- 
sors. The book was originally published in 
Germany in 1938 as Tschingis-Chan und Sein 
Erbe (the author is a Russ‘an), and one won- 
ders whether it was on Hitler’s reading list. 
Jenghiz Khan is a romantic figure 700 years 
later, but in his day he was a man after the 
Fihrer’s own heart—a “virile” and ruthless 
conqueror who envied the Chinese their cul- 
ture but despised them as a “nation of shop 
keepers” who could not withstand his fighting 
hordes. “When he wondered why Kin [China] 
should send forth merchants to exchange their 
valuables for a few pitiful skins and beasts, 
instead of dispatching an army to take what 
they wanted without further ado, Dai Sechen 
told him that townsmen were by no means 
fervid fighters, not knowing how to ride, to 
hunt, to use bow and arrow, or to throw a 
javelin.” So, in his childhood, the future Khan 
meditated on the ease with which the Mongol 
warriors, if unified under one leader could 
conquer the world as he knew it. On the 
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basis of his conquests, his heirs built the 
enormously rich empire which Marco Polo 
reported to the Western World and in 
search of which Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is the brief discussion of surviving 
Mongol influences in Russia and the East. 

Presumably The Macmillan Company is 
expert in the economics of publishing, but it 
is regrettable that such a volume of perma- 
nent value should have been printed in Eng- 
land where, with the war time shortage, such 
a poor quality of paper had to be used. 


Beyonp GERMAN Victory. By Helen Hull 
and Herbert Agar. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1940. 117 pages. $1.00. 


This small volume is a sort of expanded 
pamphlet warning the United States that 
Hitler has a blueprint completed for the 
incorporation of this country into his “new 
world order,” and that once he has defeated 
Britain, our turn will be next. The authors 
warn against an att tude that this could never 
happen: here, and stress the fact that such 
incredulity also existed. in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, France, Scandinavia and wherever 
else the Nazis have invaded. Perhaps this 
warning cannot be repeated too often, but 
the danger does exist that numbers of people 
are becoming weary of this constant crying 
of “Wolf!” The duty is accordingly incum- 
bent—upon those convinced of the reality 
of the immediate danger—of shouting their 
warnings with more skill and entertainment. 
The fact is that the present two authors are 
skillful, and they present their argument with 
logic: and persuasion. The style is chiefly 
that of a newspaper editorial, with hortatory 
asides urging the Nation’s leaders to build 
defenses on an even vaster scale than they 
now contemplate. The authors argue that 
“we must have an active foreign policy, a 
dynamic world strategy, in peace no less than 
in war. Isolated America becomes en- 
circled America. If the United States does 
not go to the world, the world will come to 
the United States, and come in military form. 
The forces of that world are marching now, 
marching in our direction. For all we have 
and are, for a decision that is a major turn- 
ing-point in history, the full extent of our 
power must be mobilized, and mobilized in 
time. The time is now.” 
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Tue Patrern or Pouitics. By J. T. Salter. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1940. 245 pages. $2.25. 


The author, who is an associate professor 
of political science at the University of Wis- 
consin, has as sub-title to his book the line 
“the folkways of a Democratic people.” The 
volume includes records of talks between the 
author and students, the author with various 
types of people he has met in his travels in 
the United States, all told in a somewhat 
“folksy” vein. There are illustrations of the 
operation of political machines both in rural 
and urban communities, examples of the 
flag-waving “of-the-people” school of political 
oratory, and a good deal of editorial dis- 
cussion of what “we Americans” are like, 
how we act and react, when we are con- 
fronted by, or we enter, the political arena. 
The jacket asserts that the subject matter 
is as common “as the people themselves, or 
as hamburger sandwiches, roses and the 
Bible.” For once, perhaps, a_publisher’s 
blurb approximates the truth, for Professor 
Salter’s volume could scarcely be more 
heterogeneous and disorderly. Nevertheless, 
he succeeds in telling some political anec- 
dotes with gusto. 


THe War: First Year. By Edgar McInnis. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. 
312 pages and index. $1.50. 


This chronology and commentary on the 
first year of the present war is an excel- 
lent presentation of a great deal of factual 
matter in a palatable style. Politically and 
militarily, the first twelve months of the con- 
flict are bewildering, even to professional his- 
torians, but here the author-compiler does a 
good job of making some order out of the vast 
amount of data. Professor McInnis first gives 
the background and origin of the war, tracing 
the evolution of Europe since Versailles, and 
his second chapter treats of the period from 
the outbreak of the conflict in September 
1939 up to the end of that year. The next 
sections of the volume deal with the conflict 
in three-month installments, and bring the 
reader up to August of this year. The author 
was unable to deal with the grimmer aspects 
of the Battle for Britain. 

A valuable section at the end of the book 
gives the reader the text of pertinent treaties, 
war declarations, armistice terms, etc. In 
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addition, there is a day-by-day chronology 
which a good many readers will read in 
wonder that they could have forgotten so 
much of recent and important history. 

The volume does not pretend to be as 
comprehensive, for example, as The World 
Over, published annually by The Living 
Age. Nevertheless, in its own special field 
it is a valuable ready reference, and written 
with commendable omission of sermonizing 
and hand-wringing. 


In THE SHADOW oF LINCOLN’s DegaTtH. By 
Otto Eisenschiml. New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. 1940. 415 pages and index. $3.00. 


Some two or three years ago Mr. Eisen- 
schiml, a chemical engineer of Chicago, 
published a fascinating volume called Why 
Was Lincoln Murdered? The present volume 
deals with a vast amount of material that 
the author could not include in the earlier 
book. It also raises other questions—for 
example, was there more than one plot to 
kidnap or murder Lincoln, whether Booth 
was actually killed or did he escape, and was 
the landlady, Mary Surratt, tortured before 
she was executed as one of the conspirators? 
With a nice sense of dramatic values, Mr. 
Eisenschiml marshals his data and raises new 
inquiries. The book is heavily documented. 
To this reviewer, the most interesting chap- 
ters are those that deal with the controversy 
(still acute in some parts of the Nation) 
over the identification of the body of Booth. 
Mr. Eisenschiml seems convinced that the 
actor-assassin was actually shot, and that it 
was his body that was returned from Gar- 
rett’s farm to Washington. But after pre- 
senting the evidence he admits that “those 
who argue that Booth escaped and that 
someone else was shot in his place have a 
goodly number of somewhat vague points in 
their favor. ... There are in existence stacks 
on stacks of affidavits from respectable people 
who are sure that they saw Booth in later 
years and spoke to him in various parts of 
the world.” The volume is handsomely illus- 
trated with contemporary prints and etchings. 


Men ON THE Move. By Nels Anderson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1940. 357 pages and index. $3.00. 


This is a detailed study of the move- 
ments and the motives activating the na- 
tion’s migratory workers—the “Oakies,” 
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“Arkies,” and others dispossessed of their 
farms, who with their families have taken to 
the road. The author is director of the Section 
on Labor Relations of the WPA, and clearly 
has a special competence in his field. He dis- 
cusses the reasons for migration, the relation 
of migrancy to natural resources, industrial 
development and farm mechanizaticn, and he 
reviews the not spectacularly successful at- 
tempts of certain states and localities to deal 
with this growing problem. The book is illus- 
trated with some of the saddest photographs 
this reviewer has seen. Mr. Anderson con- 
cludes that this “problem is not one of dimin- 
ishing the migrancy but of guiding it so that 
the volume and direction of migration will be 
consistent with the varying needs of the labor 
market. The most that can be expected of 
such guidance is that it will eliminate un- 
reasonable barriers to necessary migration 
and eliminate a considerable part of the waste 
resulting from aimless, uninformed wander- 
ing.” 
Eveanor Rooseve.t, A Biocrapuy. By Ruby 
Black. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc. 1940. 317 pages and index. $250. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s own autobiography of 
her life before she became First Lady 
was so frank, even about matters which a less- 
er woman might have found “painful” to dis- 
cuss, so long as they were relevant to her 
own development, that her biographer can 
do little but add footnotes on that period. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, herself, has not yet written 
of her years in—and out—of the White House, 
and Miss Black’s account of them is as com- 
plete and intimate a one as we can well ex- 
pect until her subject ceases to be an official 
personage. Most of the material is already 
familiar to the public, through “My Day” 
and otherwise, but here it is organized, by 
subject, into an impressive record. Miss 
Black, who has reported Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
activities for the United Press for over 
seven years, frankly admires her, but is too 
competent a newspaper woman to write an 
adulatory biography. She lets the record 
speak for itself. 


Stava Bonu, The Story of the Dukhobors. 
By J. F. C. Wright. New York: Farrar 
&f Rinehart. 1940. 438 pages. $3.50. 


Out of the disagreement which shook Rus- 
sia’s religious world in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—whether the faithful should use two or 
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three fingers to cross themselves—many dis- 
senting sects were born. With unshakable 
faith they held to their heresies in spite of 
persecution and banishment. One of these 
sects—believers in a simple form of theo- 
cratic communism—were the Dukhobors or 
“Spirit Wrestlers.” Originating in Southern 
Russia, their speech is much more akin to 
Ukrainian than to Russian, hence their greet- 
ing “Slava Bohu” or “Glory to God.” The 
Dukhobors rejected violence, private prop- 
erty and secular authority. Passive resist- 
ance was their chief weapon. They realized 
Herbert Spencer’s concept of the “right to 
ignore the state”—long before Spencer was 
born. They became so unmanageable to the 
Tsarist State, which was unable to stop them 
by torture, prison or deportations to Siberia, 
that the Government finally permitted them 
to depart for Canada. There they became 
the most successful farmers in the country; 
but they clung to their concepts. Soon they 
came into conflict with the authorities once 
more. The history of that famous and re- 
markable sect, the odyssey of this folk over 
Russia, Siberia and Canada and their gradual 
decline is told in detail and in a very read- 
able style. 


Kenneth Fearing. 
1940. 150 


Co..tectep Poems. By 
New York: Random House. 
pages. $2.00. 


This collection by the Left Wing Poet 
contains three former books and a few new 
poems, all the work of fifteen years. One 
would think that selectivity like charity be- 
gins at home and is the first function of the 
poet. But none of the old worn out poems 
could be spared from this volume in the 
opinion of the publishers and/or the poet, 
and so the arrogance of inclusiveness is 
dressed up in beauty of format, making it 
a book designed to win a prize rather than 
to serve the reader. Mr. Fearing’s collected 
works will probably win the Pulitzer and 
are on the same level of brilliantly popular 
mediocrity. All of which could be forgiven, 
if, in effect, the poems, from the beginning 
to the end, weren’t one enormous sneer at 
the sanctity and honesty of the individual. 


Tue Arrow AT THE HEEL. By Raymond 
Holden. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1940. 110 pages. $2.00. 


Some books of verse are born with the 
dust upon them, and no dust jacket with 
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impressive blurbs can save them. The Arrow 
at the Heel is one of them. Mr. Holden’s 
book is divided into two parts, the lyrics and 
fifty sonnets. But the texture throughout is 
a heavily precious, a labored dullness. While 
it is true, as Reuel Denny has observed else- 
where, that Mr. Holden possesses “sense 
and sensibility,” these qualities are buried 
beyond recognition in boring rhymes and 
rhythms. One also gets the impression of 
sweat on the walls of the Ivory Tower. 


DeatH aT Sea. By Frederic Prokosch. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1940. 60 
pages. $2.00. 

Frederic Prokosch’s new book contains 
twenty-seven poems united in a single theme 
—the state of the individual against the 
sinister background of disastrous world 
events. In these lyrics one feels the splendor 
of compassion, the musical anguish, the un- 
dertone of “crisis in a dream’—all qualities 
that Mr. Prokosch has brought to modern 
poetry in a manner inimitably his own. Death 
a: Sea represents a definite advance over his 
two previous books of verse which have been 
highly praised by such writers as W. B. 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot and Robinson Jeffers. 
Throughout, the sincerity of the poet’s con- 
cern with the earthquakes in the human soul 
is apparent— 


The ground is shaking and we must not wait 
Who one more moment feel alone and free 
And hear the angels with their wingéd fears 
Like serpents hiss their carols in our ears 
And rediscover on this festive night 

The hatreds of a hundred thousand years. 


This is a book of poems not to be missed. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


War TIME JOURNALISM 
The Spectator, London 


(Editor’s Note: Many readers of The 
Living Age will recall articles therein which 
first appeared in the Spectator, the London 
weekly that may be accurately described as 
a British institution, as much so in its own 





field as is Punch. The magazine was estab- 
lished in 1711 by Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele, with the avowed purpose of 
“bringing philosophy out of the closets and 
libraries, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, 
at tea tables and in coffee houses.” It stood 
for moderation in politics, it published the 
best criticism of the day and it demanded 
“clean living in an age when the English 
upper class had not yet recovered from the 
license of the Restoration.” The following 
article describes the modern-day Spectator, 
and some of the difficulties of publishing a 
politico-literary weekly in war time.) 


HE production of a paper like the 

Spectator is in the main its own affair. 
The business of its staff is to give its read- 
ers a finished article, for them to approve 
or disapprove as it may deserve. They, on 
their part, are concerned only with the things 
as they see it, not with how it comes to be 
what it is. That, at least, is a reasonable 
view for an editorial staff to take who are 
well content to do the work that comes 
to them and not intrude their own person- 
alities more than need be. But there is, no 
doubt, another side to that, and attention is 
called to it by a reader who asks for an 
article describing how the Spectator is pro- 
duced each week, with something about the 
principal writers, on the ground that “we 
who read the paper regularly feel almost 
like partners and would like your confi- 
dence.” No more persuasive argument 
could be invoked than that, for the words 
quoted indicate precisely the relationship 
which the producers of any paper would 
most desire to see existing between them 
and their readers. Here, then, is some re- 
sponse. 

The normal make-up of the paper is fa- 
miliar to all regular readers. It consists of 
some ten to twelve editorial notes on events 
of the week, a column of Parliament, two 
leading articles, the column and a half called 
“A Spectator’s Notebook,” seven or eight 
middles, “Country Life,” a couple of pages 
covering the theater, cinema, music and art, 
three or four pages of letters to the editor, 
six or seven of reviews, and a page or two 
of investment and finance. And, of course, 
there are advertisements, without which no 
paper would be an economic proposition. 
Normally the size of the paper each week 
is determined by the amount of advertise- 
ment space booked, for the editorial mat- 
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ter is kept fairly constant in volume. The 
average number of pages in the Spectator 
in 1939 was forty-eight, though par- 
ticular issues might run as high as seventy- 
two. 

A word about certain of these features 
may be apposite. The subjects of editorial 
notes and leading articles are chosen from 
the principal events of the week, listed as 
the days go by, and the notes are intended 
to contain both record and comment. The 
activities of Parliament, when sitting, are 
dealt with by a Member holding much the 
same Left Center position as the Spectator 
itself. Middle articles do not just happen. 
Some of them are submitted by what may 
be termed “outside” writers, more are 
written by arrangement by authorities on a 
particular subject which calls for discussion 
and elucidation. The aim is always to treat 
the “middles” section as a whole, giving it 
as much breadth of interest and variety of 
theme and style as limits of space permit; 
under war-time conditions a good deal has 
to be sacrificed here. 

Letters are a feature to which special 
importance is attached. The value of an 
open forum in which readers, often writing 
with peculiar authority on the subject with 
which they deal, can express views either 
consonant with or completely contrary to 
those of the paper, is very great; some dis- 
cretion must, no doubt, be observed, and 
protests against the insertion of a letter em- 
bodying unpopular views may -occasionally 
be justified. But, broadly speaking, .con- 
troversy is healthy, and truth is attained 
and wisdom engendered by the cut-and- 
thrust of argument. Usually, of course, 
many more letters come in’ than there is 
room for. 


HE request for some details about. the 

staff and the principal contributors can 
only be given a modified response. Of the 
Editor there is little to say, and perhaps the 
less said the better. He does what he has 
to do according to-his lights, immensely 
helped by the proprietors of the paper, his 
colleagues and readers, both appreciative and 
critical. Interest in the identity of such con- 
tributors as Strategicus, Janus and our Parli- 
amentary Correspondent must remain un- 
satisfied. They have their different reasons 
for preferring anonymity, leaving themselves 
to be judged by their writings week by week, 
and, their wishes must clearly be respected. 
But regarding one regular and highly valued 





contributor no such reticence is called for. 
Sir William Beach Thomas has been writ- 
ing a “Country Life” page, reduced un- 
fortunately for the present to a column, for 
nearly twenty years, and the value attached 
to it by readers has been unmistakably dem- 
onstrated by the flow of letters it evokes. 
Regret that Sir William feels that the time 
has now come for him to rest from his 
labors will be mitigated by the knowledge 
that he is handing his responsibilities over to 
Mr. H. E. Bates, whose qualifications have 
been evidenced on the many occasions when 
he has taken temporary charge of the “Coun- 
try Life” page in the past few years. 

So much for the Spectator as it normally 
is. But it is probably more useful to say 
a word about the abnormal conditions which 
compel its producers to see through the Press 
week by week a paper that is far from satis- 
fying them. When war broke out we, like 
all such journals, were faced with the pros- 
pect of loss of staff, loss of contributors, 
loss of advertisements, loss of revenue, loss 
of circulation, a severe rationing of paper. 
Some of these apprehensions have proved 
groundless. Circulation, so far from de- 
creasing, stands at a substantially higher fig- 
ure than a year ago, and though paper re- 
strictions often compel the painful decision 
to refuse lucrative applications for adver- 
tisement space, the financial position of the 
paper is sound. But on the editorial side 
difficulties have been manifold. The as- 
sistant editor, Mr. Goronwy Rees, enlisted 
before war broke out, and the literary editor, 
Mr. Derek Verschoyle, has since joined the 
Air Force. Fortunately it has been possible 
to replace them very adequately, in the one 
case by -Mr. R. A. Scott-James, formerly 
Editor of the London Mercury, and in the 
other by Mr. Graham Greene, already well 
known through his reviews and film criti- 
cisms, and still more widely, of course, 
through his successful novels. Of regular 
contributors—most notably Mr. Harold 
Nicolson—and reviewers at least 50 per cent 
have become unavailable. Some have joined 
the Government, some the expanded Civil 
Service, many, of course, are in one of the 
fighting services; some have most deplorably 
gone Trappist with Chatham House at Ox- 
ford. The paper has to be produced today 
by a narrowed circle. , 

There are, moreover, other problems. The 
chief concerns paper supplies. All such jour- 
nals as the Spectator are permitted to use 
only one-third of their average pre-war pa- 





























per consumption, and are prohibited from 
drawing on whatever reserves they may 
have been prudent enough to lay by. Since 
the average pre-war size of the Spectator 
was forty-eight pages, that would mean a 
reduction to no more than sixteen pages if 
paper of the same weight and quality were 
still used. By substituting a much lighter 
and thinner paper we are able to maintain 
a twenty-four-page issue, and hope to con- 
tinue to do so, unsatisfactory though the 
expedient plainly is. That, of course, has 
involved dropping some features altogether 
and reducing others. There can now be 
usually only one leading article instead of 
two, five middles instead of eight (one of 
the five reserved, with the obvious concur- 
rence of readers, for Strategicus), a column 
instead of a page of “Country Life,” fewer 
letters and fewer reviews, which is parti- 
cularly unfortunate at a time when publishers 
are continuing, with great enterprise and 
courage, to produce books of a quality as 
high as ever. The competition goes, but the 
crossword remains. Advertisements have had 
to be limited, even though this involves con- 
siderable loss of revenue. 


ARIOUS other dislocations complicate 

matters further. Most individual mem- 
bers of the staff have their own bomb-cre- 
ated problems, driving them in some cases 
to new and less convenient quarters. Inter- 
ruption of communications often makes it 
impossible to reach the office at the usual 
hour, and a week or two ago first arrivals 
doubted whether it was worth reaching in 
any case. However, nothing more was 
wrong than shattered windows, blown-in 
doors, and no gas, and there is nothing at 
all fatal about that. But with the letter 
post completely incalculable, the parcel post 
so hopeless than it has been idle to send 
books to any reviewers out of London, or 
by any other means than special messenger, 
and with telephone trunk-calls unobtainable, 
there have been a good many disabilities to 
live down. There may well be many more 
yet, particularly if it becomes the habit to 
stop work in the early afternoon. Provi- 
sion has been made for alternative accom- 
modation in London if the present offices be- 
come untenable, or, if it should seem desir- 
able, out of London. Problems multiply, but 
there is a certain satisfaction in solving them. 
Altogether there is so far little to complain 
of. Readers who are not getting the Spec- 
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No Recriminations 


T has always been true that men 
of vision could say, regarding 
calamities past, “I told you so.” 


When wise men become the major- 
ity, there will be no more major 
calamities. 


Meanwhile, it is well for all intelli- 
gent people to tend in the direction 
of wisdom—to know their day, which 
is no longer a local-hour but a world- 
month—and to obtain all the authen- 
tic information they can about that 
month. 


The Living Age brings you the 
world-for-the-month in a style that 
for informativeness and entertain- 
ment has never been successfully 
imitated. 


And very recently, the subscrip- 
tion rates have been reduced to 
$5 for one year, $9 for two, $12 
for three, so that more readers 
can make the most of the only 
magazine of its kind. 


THE LIVING AGE, 
420 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription as follows: 


[] One Yr. ($5) (] Two Yrs. ($9) 
[] Three Yrs. ($12) 

















| tator of a year ago, or the Spectator we 


should wish them to have, are singularly 
generous in their appreciation of our diffi- 
culties. The single purpose of the staff will 
be to give them, so far as is possible under 
the limitations set by the present 
emergency, the kind of paper they have 2 
right to look for. Any moment may bring 
a new crisis, but there will always be some 
way round it. 


WHAT MUSSOLINI Dip To Us 


By Dr. Paoto TREVEs 


(Angelo Crespi in the Contemporary; 
Review, London) 


HE future historian will consider this 

book a most important document of 
Italian life during the eclipse of Italian civi- 
lization constituted by fascism. The author 
is a son of the distinguished journalist and 
socialist deputy in pre-Fascist days, who, to- 
gether with Turati and’ others, founded the 
Socialist party in 1892. The book begins with 
a spirited and occasionally humorous descrip- 
tion of his family life from the day when, 
as a boy, he was shattered by the news of 
the kidnapping and murder of Matteotti. 
From that day, when he was only sixteen, 
he began to live but also to be afraid of 
life: his father might also be murdered. The 
front page of the book quotes Seneca’s words: 
“Nothing is worse than to make a man in- 
herit the hatred felt for his father.” Very 
soon another great family friend died, Sig- 
nora Anna Kuliseioff, of Russian origin, an- 
other of the party’s founders, a lady of ex- 
quisite beauty and culture who had known 
almost all the prisons of continental Europe. 
Few pages touch the reader so deeply as the 
description how the Fascist hordes repeat- 
edly and systematically disturbed the funeral, 
with the obvious complicity of the police and 
in defiance of the immense and deeply reverent 
crowd. 

When you begin to read this book you can 
not lay it down till you have reached the 
end. It depicts the petty, cruel persecution 
of a family from morning to evening by 
Fascists and police who reported daily to 
Mussolini; the abject attitude of police of- 
ficers, magistrates or prefects; the cowardice 
of family friends and acquaintances fearing 























worry and social ostracism. We realize the 
loneliness of such a life, the unending days 
of prison life or of a life similar to that in 
a prison, when the whole family could not 
move from Turin to Rome or from the moun- 
tains to the sea without police escort mak- 
ing it doubly difficult to find lodgings or 
hotel accommodation. These pages reveal 
the inwardness of daily life under fascism, 
the political immaturity and the extremely 


low intellectual and moral level which made}, 


and makes fascism possible. Our author 
humorously described his vain endeavors to 
explain what philosophy is to a jailer who, 
having been told that in prison there were 
several philosophers, had expressed his curi- 


osity. 
Even a Socrates would have lost his 
patience. Nor will the reader forget the 


immense and long-practiced skill by which the 
author, feigning madness, succeeded at last 
in recovering his freedom, in escaping from 
military service, under specially devised, ex- 
asperating and degrading conditions and, 
finally, in reaching Paris and rejoining his 
father and mother, there to resume the strug- 
gle for Italian freedom. 


Our Readers Say: 
Mr. Leon Bryce Bloch 


Sir: 

Your obscure and mystical refer- 
ences to the role of the soil in history, 
you are entitled to; I have encoun- 
tered them before, notably in recent 
Nazi literature. 

But I find your statement that | 
have “not completely shed” my ‘“‘win- 
ter skin of Marxism, or rather of 
Marxist dialectics,” I ‘“‘see the class 
struggle everywhere’’ despite my 
“break with the party of Stalin et al.,” 
both untrue and offensive. Aristotle 
and the Founders of the Constitution 
both were aware of class antagonisms. 
Did that make them dialecticians? 
Are you sure you know what the 
Marxiandialectic means? i am 
certain that if you did you would 
find that my whole analysis was 
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(1) direct passageway from Grand 
Central Terminal to Roosevelt lobby, 
and (2) midtown location in the center 
of New York’s attractions. 


Save time and be comfortable. Large, 
well-furnished, outside rooms—$4.00 up. 


HOTEL 


RooseveLt 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., N. Y. 

















BOOK SERVICE 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


* 
Tue Livine Ace will gladly send 
copies of any of the current books, 
fiction and non-fiction, to subscribers 
at publishers’ list price, postpaid. 
Send name of book desired, with 
check or money-order, to 
o 
BOOK SERVICE 
THE LIVING AGE 
420 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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Books For Everyone 
at BARGAIN PRICES! ! 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTINC— 
Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz. 140 repro- 
ductions. Authoritative, recommended book on 
Art in America, covering the entire el from 
Benjamin West to Rockwell Kent. 7” 12”. 

592 pages. Originally $12. 50— $2. 39 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
With the Tenniel illustrations. Alice in Won- 
derland, Through the Looking Glass and all the 
verse, short stories, essays, games, puzzles, prob- 
jes, and miscellaneous writings. Foreword by 
Alexander Woollcott. 1,276 pages. NOW $1.25 


THE ae TALES AND POEMS OF 
EDGAR ALLEN POE. Every story and poem ever 
written by Poe, and his famous essays. 73 
stories, 53 poems. More than 1,000 NOW $1 1.25 


HALF MILE DOWN— William Beebe. A famous 
scientist and author tells of his exciting adven- 
tures, exploring new worlds at the bottom of 
the sea. Many ‘fascinating illustrations. 
Originally $5.00— ‘1.49 


THE ROBBER BARONS, by Matthew Joseph- 
son. The story of J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Commodore 
Vanderbilt and the many robber barons who 
seized power in America during the 19th centur~. 

Originally $3.00—$1.49 
QUEEN VICTORIA— Lytton Strachey. The 
famous and brilliant life story that established 
a new style in biographies. A beautiful and 


glowing classic of modern literature. 
Originally $3.75— $1.49 


BARGAIN BOOK CO. 


25 W. 45th NEW YORK, N. 
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PRINT 
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IN BOOKS ON CRIME CRIMINOLOGY 
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(By Mail Only) 


THE CRIME SHOP 


Louis Greenfield 40-26 Ithaca St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. 























anti-dialectical. Indeed a recent 
Stalinist fellow-traveler, writing 
in the New Republic about my 
book, characterized it as ‘‘ wishful 
idealism.” 

You refer to my “break with the 
party of Stalin et al.”’ I wish our laws 
could protect innocent persons like 
myself from the calumnies of igno- 
rant journalists. Perhaps they do; in 
any case a complete and public retrac- 
tion is in order. I don’t know what 
your public record is; but mine is plain 
and easily accessible. Not only have I 
never belonged to any Communist sect 
or group at any time, but I have al- 
ways been a bitter and public enemy 
of the Communists in America, having 
been attacked by the New Masses, the 
Daily Worker and Earl Browder. 
And this goes back as far as 1935. 
I would be curious to know exactly 
what you were doing during those 
years. 

Louis M. Hacker 


Editor, The Living Age 
Sir: 

In your November issue, /nnocent 
Bystanders, Cicely Hamilton, author, 
states that the aurochs, European 
bison, disappeared—that is, be- 
came extinct—during World War I. 
If my memory is correct, Her- 
man Goring has a herd of these 
animals on one of his estates. Will 
you kindly set me right in this 
doubt ? 

JosepH M. KELLY 


Editor’s Note: We’re stumped. 





